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For the Companion. 


MERE SUZANNE. 


By Katherine 8. Macquoid. 
In Four Chapters,—Chap. IV. 


“Is that—is that the hospital, monsieur?” She 
points up to the towering fortress across the val- 
ley. 

“Well, mother, the hospital is within there, they 
will tell you, Ifancy. Our coach stops at the little 
inn below,” he points downwards; ‘our yard lies 
across the bridge, you see,” he adds; “there is a 
town on both sides the river, but you must get out 
at the foot of the hill.” 

“Tt is not far to walk ;” Suzanne looks from the 
place to which he points, up to the gloomy fort- 
ress. 

The driver shrugs his shoulders. 
“You will find it a long climb. 
on the farther side. Gare! gare!’ he shouts, as a 
timber cart drawn by two cream-colored oxen, 
with large, soft eyes, comes slowly up hill; the boy 
in charge lying so sound asleep cn the long tree- 
trunks chained to the frail, pictur2sque cart that 
even the cracking of the driver’. whip fails to 

rouse him. 

“Yes, mother,” he says, when, tl:is danger past, 
they rattle down hill, and stop before the little 
vine-clad inn beside the Lemois. “I think it will 
take you a good hour to climb up ‘o the Chateau 
de Bouillon.” 

Halfway up the ascent, Suzanne stopped and 
looked behind her; below lay the quaint and an- 
cient town with the silver river in its midst; flowing 
on to the right between wooded banks, a charming 
picture of repose, to the left the stream took so 
swift a curve as it circled the promontory that it 
was soon lost to sight. 

She could no longer see the castle, for she was 
directly below it, but as she turned to pursue the 
upward stony road, she came in sight of the ceme- 
tery which lay behind the shoulder of the hill, on 
the further side of the promontory. It was below 
her and out of her way, and yet Suzanne felt 
strongly moved to visit it. It had often soothed 
her to think that pious hands all unknown to her 
had, perhaps, laid wreaths on the far-off graves in 
Italy, and now she too might say a prayer for 
some poor fellows who had died of their wounds 
in the hospital of Bouillon. But this she must do 
afterwards; she could not lose a moment in seek- 
ing her boy. 

She found a platform covered with trees in front 
of the entrance; a sentinel stood close by the 
gloomy portal. The sentinel was young; he shook 
his head when Suzanne spoke to him, but he looked 
compassionate, although he could not understand 
what she said. Suzanne pulled the doctor’s letter 
out of her pocket, and showed it. The young sol- 
dier shook his head again, and then when he had 
thought a few minutes and looked carefully at the 
tired woman, he pointed through the gloomy arch- 
way. 

Suzanne thanked him, and then passed through 
the dark portal, green with age and damp. Seen 
through the archway, the courtyard had looked 
nearer, but she found she had to pass over a draw- 
bridge with awful chasms on either side, and then 
through another portal before she reached the 
grass-grown, neglected-looking place surrounded 
by the grim walls of the castle. 

The gloom was most depressing; as she passed 
through the passages, water trickled down the 
walls, livewort and ferns had niched themselves 
wherever they could. Suzanne shuddered. She 
had only thought of her boy in a hospital; was he, 
perhaps, a prisoner in these stern dungeons ? 

The door to which she had been directed stood 
open. She was relieved to see a woman standing 
just within. 

“Ah, good-day !” said the woman in French. 

Suzanne’s spirits revived when she heard her 
native tongue, and saw a friendly Walloon face, 
and she said, ‘“Good-day, madame!” 

“You, perhaps, want the hospital, my friend, 
but it is not this way.” 

“Yes, yes, madame, it is the hospital I want.” 
Suzanne nearly cried for joy. “I was afraid this 
was it.” She looked up at the black stronghold 
which seems to be a part of the dark rock on 
which it stands. 

“You must come this way,” the woman went on; 
“you wish, perhaps, to see one of our patients. 
Poor fellows! they do not many of them get visitors 
—their friends live far away.” 


‘The entrance is | 


Suzanne had felt exhausted when she climbed 
the hill, but now her strength came back. She 
was close to her son; in a few minutes she should 
see him. A lump rose in her throat, for she knew 
he must be altered—terribly changed by all the 
suffering he had gone through. Now that she had 
seen for herself what the journey was from Sedan 
to Bouillon, she could guess how trying it must 
have been for these poor wounded soldiers. 

“Poor fellows! they are well cared for now,” 
the woman went on, talking over her shoulder. 
“Oh, yes; there are some nursing 
sisters, and my Sister Hubertine and 
I, too, help when there is no visitor 
| to see the chateau. You do not care 
to see the dungeons, I fancy ; ah! but 
| they are a sight to see, and there are 
| besides the oubliettes, and a well so 
deep that it goes down to the Le- 
mois.” 

She threw back her head as she 
| made this announcement; she was 
| proud of these awful dungeons, hewn 

out of the dark rock. 
Suzanne scarcely heard her; they 





had just come out of a long passage, and her eyes 
were fixed on a range of far more modern build- 
ings than the original chateau. 

A group of three gentlemen stood outside the 
doorway, and one of them was putting something 
down ina book. When he had finished he nodded 
to the others and passed quickly out of sight. 

“‘You must speak to one of them; they are doc- 
tors,” her conductor said to Suzanne, and then 
bidding her good-by, the friendly woman went 
back to her post. 

But the doctors were talking together so earnest- 
ly that they did not observe the smali bent figure 
that stood meekly watching them. 

At first it seemed to Suzanne as if she could not 
wait; as if she must go forward and push aside 
the man who blocked the doorway, and then find 
her way to the bedside of her boy; but Suzanne 
was not left to herself. Long ago she had given up 
her will to God, and she was so accustomed to 
look to Him for guidance that there was little 
danger she would act rebelliously. 

While the doctors talked she began to pray, and 
by the time they broke up their conference, she 
had remembered that she must not murmur 
against the will of the loving Father who had 
brought her thus far safely on her way. One of the 
doctors went back into the hospital, and then the 
other saw Suzanne. 

“What is your business ?” 

He spoke quickly, but not unkindly. 

Suzanne made a low courtsey. 

“Tam your servant, sir,” and she handed him 
| the letter addressed to Dr. Godefroi. 

He looked at it, then he gave it back to her. 











“This is not for me; it is for Dr. Godefroi. 


He may be back to-day, but it is not certain. 
you want to see one of his patients ?” 

“Tf monsieur pleases ;” she tried to smile, but 
her lips trembled too much. ‘Monsieur will per- 
haps be so very kind as to tell me where I can 
find my boy. He is Auguste Didier, monsieur, 


Do 


and he has been wounded in the battle with a bay- 
onet.” 
There was a half-smile on the doctor’s lips. 

















“My good woman,’ 
afraid you must wait till my colleague returns. 
We only know our poor fellows by their number 
in the hospital wards; but you must not stand 


he said, kindly, “I am 


here. Come in and rest till we hear something 
about Dr. Godefroi. We shall know before long; 
some one has gone down to fetch him.” 

“Poor Suzanne’s head bent still lower. She fol- 
lowed the doctor into a bare room, where a tall 
woman in a black gown and a white apron stood 
measuring bits of linen, and then folding them 
on a white table. 

The woman looked up as the doctor came in. 

“Will you let this person wait here, Hubertine ?” 
he said. “She wants to see Dr. Godefroi, and he 
may be back before long.” 

Hubertine looked at Suzanne, and then she 
pulled forward one of the wooden chairs. 

“You had better sit down,” she said. 
must have found the way up so steep!” 

Suzanne sat down, while the nurse went on 
with her work. The poor mother’s lips moved; 
she longed to ask for her boy, but a great dread 
possessed her; her tongue refused to utter a sound. 
Now that she was so close to him, fear had be- 
come stronger than hope. 

At last love triumphed. She rose up from her 
chair, and going up to the nurse, ‘““Madame,” she 
said, timidly, ‘‘can vou tell me how it fares witha 
lad called Auguste Didier? He is my son, or I 
would not trouble you.” 

She looked more bent and feeble than ever as 
she stood beside the tall, strong figure. The nurse 
turned such a look of compassion on her, and 
then Suzanne saw that she had only one eye. 


“You 


He | 
was ill yesterday, and he went down to the town. | 


| “My friend,” said Hubertine, “we do not know 


the names of our patients; there are so many, and 
the nurses are so few, that we have to go quickly 
| from one bed to another. Even now I am wanted, 
|} and I must leave you.” 

“You are perhaps going to my Auguste ?” 

Suzanne had unconsciously clasped her hands, 
and the nurse, well accustomed to read unspoken 

words, gave her a sad, tender smile. 

“Even then I could not take you with me. Only 
the doctor can pass you in. But indeed you are 
mistaken; I do not nurse any of Dr. Godefroi’s 
patients. Sister Francoise is with them. Allez,” 
she patted Suzanne’s shoulder, ‘you must hope 
for the best. Your son has the cleverest doctor 
and the best nurse in the hospital.” 

With anod anda kindly smile she went away 
with her bandages, and once more Suzanne was 
left alone. 

But now she was less sad; perhaps not more 
hopeful, but light had come in to her troubled 
soul. It was very comforting to learn that Au- 
guste had been cared for by a sweet-faced Sister 
of Charity. Suzanne met several of them in her 
long wearisome journey, and she had told herself 
they had angels’ faces. 

“And I—what could any one so ignorant have 
done for him?” But at this thought tears would 
come streaming over her withered cheeks, till at 
last she sank down on her knees and prayed ear- 
nestly for calm. She was still praying 
in earnest that she did not hear the door open. 

Suzanne rose up and she saw before her a stranve 
pale face, but she felt sure it was the face of Mon- 
sieur Godefroi. He passing through the 
room, but she held out the letter before he could 
reach the opposite door. 

“Monsieur, you are Dr. Godefroi; I am sure of 

And you will take me to see my boy.” 

She was not timid now. Suspense had made 
her resolute, and if the doctor left her, she might 
lose her chance of speech with him. 
a quick look. 


so much 


was 


it. 


He gave her 


“T have not been through my wards yet,” and 
he opened the letter. He read it and then he 
looked keenly at Suzanne; his bright, deep-set 
cyes shone in his pale, worn face. 

“Come along, my good woman,” and he led the 
way through the door opposite into a ward that 
opened from the each side were 
wounded sufferers, some lying still as death itself, 
others writhing and moaning with anguish. 

Suzanne followed the doctor, glancing shyly at 
the narrow 


passage; on 


beds. But she saw only gray-haired 
sufferers here till she reached the end of the room, 
and then she spied out a poor black-eyed fellow 
tossing about in such fevered anguish that she 
slipped up beside him and straightened the bed- 
clothes and smoothed his pillow and gave him a 
drink of water that stood near him. Mother,” 
the poor lad said. ‘O mother, I cannot bear it!” 

But the doctor was opening a door at the end, 
and Suzanne had to follow him. 

This was a larger, cooler ward with a large win- 
dow at the farther end. A sister was bending 
over the bed nearest this window; the bed facing 
it was empty, and Suzanne seemed to breathe more 
freely in this isolated corner. 

“Well, Sister Francoise,” said the doctor, “and 
how are we all this morning? How is No. 10?” 

He bent over the bed and then looked up at the 
sister; they exchanged glances, and then the doc- 
tor spoke in a very low voice. 

Suzanne could not utter a word; her heart beat 
so loudly that she seemed to hear it in the silence, 
for the men here lay quietly as if asleep. 

“This is his mother,” but the doctor did not look 
round at Suzanne; he moved aside to let the sis- 
ter pass him—for till now they had screened the 
figure lying on the bed. 


Sister Francoise took Suzanne’s trembling hands 
and held them firmly clasped. ‘Poor dear 


mother!” she said, and she smiled down tenderly 
into those poor faded eyes. 

It was not a sudden shock ; it seemed to Suzanne 
as if she had known it all before; through these 
weary days it had been coming nearer, nearer, 
hour by hour, and when the sister said, ‘He will 
know you; you shall speak to him when the doc- 
tor has told him you are here,” the poor mother 
felt that this was joy unlooked for. She knew 
then that her fear had gone even beyond this fare- 
well greeting. 

The sister draws her gently forward, and then 
follows the doctor, who had moved to another hed- 
side. His mother bends over the changed, pale 
| face of her boy. His sunny hair has all been cut 
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away, but his eyes are raised to hers with a sweet, 
fond smile as she stoops to kiss him. Her hot 
tears fall on his face. 

“Dear little mother!” Auguste’s strong young 
voice is only a whisper. 

Suzanne could not hear it if she were farther 
away. 

“So good”—he pauses—‘‘to come so far; you 
make me so happy, mother!” He lingers fondly 
onthe word; then his eyes close; a look of such 
sweet peace comes on the poor suffering face that 
Suzanne thinks that heaven must already have 
begun for her darling. 

She kneels down beside him, she struggles 
bravely against her sobs, and presently her tears 
cease. Auguste has opened his eyes, but he does 
not speak. As his look rests on the loved face so 
near his own, a wonderful peace comes to him, 
the weary eyelids once more close, and he looks 
like a sleeping child. 

Suzanne is still praying beside him when the sis- 
ter touches her shoulder. 

“Come away, mother,” she says, in a tender, 
reverent voice. “Your child has gone to Rest.” 


————_+or-—_____ 
For the Companion. 
AN EASTER LEGEND. 


Where’er the Saviour smiles a flower awakes, 
nd springing forth before His shin 

Looks up, all anciuae Him, grow 

With g e¢ that from His smile t 

And this it is that gives it charm, and makes 
A flower a thing of beauty, eae: 
Sometimes L think the simplest bud we meet 

lis angel hath to heal some heart that breaks! 










Yea, heaven makes advent to the earth through flowers! 
And in these Easter blossoms you an 
May cateh a gleam of God’s eternal bowers, 
Hid somewhere in the glories of the sky. 
For this L send thee flowers on Easter day 
To bring that sweetest heaven about thy way! 
ERNEST W. SHUURTLEFF. 
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For the Companion, 


“YACK.” 

About two miles from my house, on my Dakota 
wheat-farm, stands one tall, lonely tree. 

It is the only object in sight that breaks the low 
horizon, and for many along mile, north, south, 
east, or west, no other tree can be found. 

It stands just on the high bank of Smoky Riv- 
er, which goes curling and winding across the 
country westward, and close beside it stands Chris 
Tronsen’s log house, built of logs brought down 
the river in the spring-time from the North. 

One day, early last spring, I had been to the 





next town to get an iron bolt made at the black- | 


smith’s, to replace one that had been broken the 
day before, and was riding home. 

My mule was loping at a good rate along the 
road which follows the river. And as we reached 
house, which had just been newly 
whitewashed outside, | saw Chris sitting calmly 
on the door-step, while Lotta, his wife, was lifting 
the heavy harness, and throwing it on to “Yack,” 
their old white mule. 

“Chris must be either sick or very lazy,” I said 
to myself, “to sit by and let his wife harness the 


Chris’s log 


mules.” 

1 did not know much about Chris then, but giv- 
ing him the benefit of the doubt, I shouted, in 
passing, 

“Sick, Chris?” 

Chris shook his head in what I thought was a 
rather sheepish way, and Lotta looked over her 
shoulder and laughed, 

In the hurry of the day’s work, this occurrence 
slipped from my mind. But some time afterwards, 
when [happened to pass their place again, I saw 
Lotta out in the field driving the mules, which 
were fastened to the seeder. 

This in itself would not have been surprising, 
for the Norwegian women in the Territory, with 
their vigorous frames and robust health, often 
work with their husbands at the out-door labor. 


But I saw great, robust Chris himself paring po- | 
And just as I rose into 
view from below the river-bank, he caught up his 


tatoes outside the door, 


pan and slipped into the house. 


“No doubt he is a lazy, good-for-nothing fel- 
low,” I said to myself, “who has a thrifty, ener- 


getic wife. And so he sits down and does her light 


| 
work, while she is out sowing the wheat. It might | here. 
“So then Mr. Jannsen, father of Lotta, he come 


| fairs, and Chris showed no disposition to take hold 
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hk 
ing” with the same sheepish expression I had 
noticed before. And Lotta paused for a moment 
and stood up, her face glowing with the exertion, 
and laughed,—I thought she would have done 
better to give her husband a good shaking,—and 
said it was very warm. Then she went to work 
again, to get through, so she said, before dark. 
But do my best, I could not lead the conversa- 
tion to any explanation of the strange state of af- 


of the work himself. 

When it was dark, Lotta led the two mules to 
tieir stalls, and then at last Chris condescended to 
rise and fasten the barn door. 

I was sure by their manner, and by Chris’s ex- 
pression when the subject was broached, that 
either he was outrageously lazy, or there was some 
odd explanation of his wife’s doing so much of 
his hard work, while he sat idle. 

So I took pains, as I met one neighbor and an- 
other here and there about town, to make inquir- 
ies about Chris. And with one accord they all 
gave the same answers. 

“Had Chris Tronsen a good reputation ?” 

“Yes, very good.” 

“Was he industrious and steady ?” 

“As hard-working and steady as any man in 
town.” 

“Did he treat his wife kindly ?” 

“There could be no doubt of it. 
kind-hearted as he was hard-working. 

“Then why,” I would ask myself, “was his 
wife always out ploughing, or rubbing down 
mules, while he looked on and did nothing ?” 

This all happened in the spring and early sum- 
mer. 

But it is only about a week ago now that I drove 
over to Chris’s one mild evening, to get some 
bags that I had lent him to use in carrying his 
grain to the elevator. 

The year’s work was over. The wheat was cut, 
threshed and sold. The barn had been buried 
anew in a mountain of fresh wheat straw, which 
filled the door-yard with its pleasant, fragrant 
smell. The mules were tethered and browsing 
near by. 

Lotta and Chris were sitting together on the 
doorstep, talking over the year’s work, no doubt, 
while the sun was setting in a great bank of black 
clouds, from behind which streamed out a fire of 
crimson and gold. 

After Chris had got the bags and thrown them 
into my light wagon, he and Lotta asked me into 
their little parlor, the walls of which were simply 
the inner side of the logs, fitted, closed and hewed 
smooth. There was a gay-colored carpet on the 
floor, and on the whole the room was quite cheery 
and comfortable, and we sat down in the twilight 
without a lamp. 

After we had talked for some time about the 
crops and prices, and the best way of banking up 
houses in winter, in which Chris was greatly in- 
terested, I said to Lotta,— 

“But you have worked almost as hard as Chris 
this year. You must be glad the summer is 
over.” : 

Chris shifted uneasily in his seat. 

laughed. 

“So now I shall tell why it was so, Chris?” she 

said, looking at Chris. 
He only nodded in silence. He apparently did 
not anticipate much pleasure from the recital. 
‘But no,” said Lotta, “‘you shall tell those first 
| part, and I shall tell those last part, and that is 
| how we shall do.” 
Chris appeared still more uneasy, and laughed 
nervously, but after a moment’s hesitation, he 
plunged into his explanation of what I had so 
| often wondered at. 
“You haf onerly been lif here two year?” he 
asked. 
“That is all,” I said. 


He was as 


” 








Lotta 


“Well, so this is all happen one year longer age 
“Those time I lif alone in sod 
shanty, and Ruya and Oscar—those was the two 
mule, the last one he named for King of Sweden 
and Norway, because he so good—they lif in other 
I haf onerly twenty acre broke then, 
Very few neighbor then. 
| Onerly Mr. Knudt Qualley and Mr. Petersen near 


as that,” he said. 


sod shanty. 
and ready for sow seed. 





not have a bad result if he could be harnessed | 
up with one of the mules for a day, and made to | to lif very near—onerly four mile away. And 
work under the whip.” sometime I see Lotta on Sunday at meeting to Mr. 
After that I saw Chris himself at work in the | Qualley’s house, and sometime I go to Mr. Jann- 
scen’s house to borrow somethings. 

But one evening, a week or two later, I passed} “Then I go there almost efery day to borrow 
there again. The mules were fastened outside the | Somethings, and Mr. Jannsen say,— 
straw The ground had been very wet for | ‘ ‘Mr. Tronsen, you lose great time to borrow 
two or three days past, and of course the mules’ | somethings,’ but I say I likes to ride so far to bor- 
legs were fairly coated with sticky mud, which | row somethings. 
had partially dried on. “And almost efery time it was Lotta what 
Lotta was hard at work over the old white mule, | brought me those things what I came to borrow, 
scrubbing and rubbing, scraping and brushing and | and she tells me to come often. She say they al- 
currying, as if her life depended on her success. | Ways very glad to borrow me anythings.” 
And there, on an overturned barrel, sat Chris, “Now I can see,” I said, smiling, “‘why Lotta 
much at his ease, calmly smoking his pipe and | did not tell this part of the story.” 
“Oh no,” said Lotta, “it is not any reasons at 
all. Chris he knows why he did come so often to 
see my father, better as I do.” 
“Well,” said Chris, continuing, ‘‘so those days 


ficld several times. 


barn. 





| 


looking complacently on. 

I remembered what I had said to myself be- 
fore about his laziness, and now I added,— 

“1 will just stop for a few minutes, and see if 
the presence of a stranger won’t shame the fellow 
into taking off his coat and going to work in his 
wife’s place.” 

So I tied my mule to a ring at the corner of the 
house, and walked over to where Chris was sit- 
ting. 


talk with Lotta. I always talk onerly with Mr. 


in explanation, “but I did rather talk to Lotta. 





I were very bashful, and I nefer dare to stay for 
Jannsen. Mr. Jannsen very good man,” he added, 


“But I always afraid, so I make believe I go 
efery day to visit Mr. Jannsen, and borrow some- 
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“And Mr. Jannsen he think I was his very good | 
friend. So he say one day, ‘Chris, I nefer had | 
any ones care so much for me before, like you 
does, and come so efery day to talk with me.’ 

“So when I sees Lotta I nefer knows what to 
say, and so I borrow knife, or nails, or shovel, and 
go right away. 

“So one day, after I go away, I say to myself, 
‘Next time I shall go and I shall say, “I haf not 
come to see Mr. Jannsen, I haf not come to bor- 
row somethings. I haf come to see Lotta, and I 
shall talk with Lotta.”’ 

“But when next time comes, I cannot dare to 
say so. Anc I talks with Mr. Jannsen all times. 
“So by-and-by I wants to ask Lotta to be mar- 
ried with me, and come and lif here after new 
house is built. But I could not dare to talk to her 
about that. 

“Well, then, so I had saved up my money for 
long time, for build house. But Oscar—those | 
mule named for King of Sweden and Norway—he 
die; those good old mule! Poor Oscar! And so 
I must got to take those money, and buy new 
mule, so I buy white Yack.” 

An expression of actual misery settled on his 
face at this mention of white Jack, and it took him 
a moment to recover his equanimity. 

“Those dreadful mule!” he exclaimed, in con- 
tinuation. “He eat and eat and eat. He eat his 
oats, he eat his hay, he eat his straw bed all night. 
But he would not lof to work. 

“He lof to put his ears up straight, and stand up 
on his front legs, or lie down and roll after those 
harness is on. Sometimes he lie right down in 
furrow and roll, and break harness. And fire pour 
out of his eyes. He are a dreadful mule. 

“So I whip him some—not too much, I very 
kind,” he added, at a reproachful look from Lotta 
—“and starve him—onerly starve him little bit, to 
make him feel sorry for been cross. 

“But all no good. He jump and bite and kick, 
and sometimes he will not do some works atall. 
“So I could not tell what I shall do. 

“One day I is working in field near house, with 
both mules, and he stop and put up his old white 


ears. Then he throw his back heels clear up in 
air. Then he just going to lie down, but I whip 


So he did not lie 
He stand still half 


him—onerly a little, very easy. 
down. He onerly stand still. 
an hour. 

“First I try to pull him, but he stick his hoofs 
in dirt and pull back. Then I try to coax him, 
but those fire come out of his eyes, and he snort 
and stand still. 

“‘When I been got all discouraged, I saw Lotta 
going down those road on ox-team with little 
brother. Those oxes stop, and I go to road to see 
Lotta. 
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how Yack he ugly all times and would not work, 
because he hate me. Butif she talk to him and 
pat him, then he work. 

“T tell her all about wheat, how it must been 
cut, I tell her I didn’t know what to do about it,— 
and then I stop. 

“So then she say she don’t know what to do 
about it. 

“So then I get very bold and say,— 

** ‘Lotta, I long time want to ask you to get mar- 
ried with me, but I too afraid you would laugh at 
me. But will you not come ?” 

*So she look down on ground, and poke little 
stone with her shoe, for long time, and by-and-by 
she say,— 

***Perhaps, Chris, by-and-by.’ 

“«T haf want you to come for efer so long,’ I 
said. ‘But how can I wait now? Yack hate me. 
He will not work for me. I shall lose my wheat, 
for I can get no one to help me; they are all busy. 
So then I shall haf no money to build house, and 
we cannot get married atall. 

“Lotta poke the little stone with her foot some 
more, for long time, and look at ground. It been 
got very dark, and eferything so still and quiet. 

“After awhile she say in very low voice,— 

“My father been say that Pastor Hofsen shall 
be at our house to see him, to-morrow.’ 

“That was all she say. Then after aminute she 
turn and run into house. 

“So I talk some more with Mr. Jannsen, and 
tell him I want to borrow one thing more to keep 
always. He very much surprised. He say he al- 
ways thought I come to see him, all those times. 

“And next day,— 

**¢So if I do not tell the rest,’ said Lotta, from 
her corner, ‘I shall tell nothings. So we been got 
married those next day, when Pastor Hofsen come, 
and I came to here and feed Yack, and rub him 
down and lead him when he are cross, and he did 
work hard and saved all those wheat. 

“He lof me very much, but when he are very 
cross, he will not work if Chris stay near him atall. 
Those times I drive him. I likes to drive Yack and 
plow. I plenty strong. Chris, he don’t like it, 
but he can’t help hisself. Nobody will buy Yack, 
and we cannot buy some other mule yet. 

“But Yack are getting old. He haf lost two 
teeth this summer. So I hope when he is old he 
will not be so ugly, but will get kinder like some 
old peoples, and then he will love me and love 
Chris too.” 

I confess I do not share Lotta’s faith in Yack’s 
reformation. But I thought the explanation of 

her working in the field now and then, while Chris 
sat idle, was a very good one. 
HvueGu MITCHELL. 
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“So Lotta laugh and say,— 
“<Good-morning, Mr. Tronsen. Why co you and 
mule stand still all times in field ? 

“Then I say, ‘I do not know; you must ask 
Yack.’ 

“Then Lotta say, ‘Does those mule willing to 
work ?’ 

“So I say, ‘Those white mule, he will not work, 
he will onerly stand still. Ihaf pull him, and I 
haf push him, and he will not go.’ 

“So then Lotta say, ‘Well, I thinks if I shall ask 
him to go, he will go. Mules and dogs and cats 
love me all times. 

“And I say, ‘Well, I think he will too.’ 

“So she get off ox-team, and we go out to where 
Yack stand. 

“Then she put her face on Yack’s old white face, 
and she rub his nose and talks to him little whiles, 
and make him believe he are very handsome and 
very kind. So then she say,— 


so nice.’ 


along and talk to him. 
“So by-and-by she haf to go away. 
“And after she go away we fecls very lonesome 


that night I gif him more oats and big, soft bed 
But he eat it all up, efery scrap. 


he got bad some more. So efery time he got bac 
I drive him over to see Lotta. 
to go. And he beso ugly, and bite and groan, anc 
stamp his feet, and wrinkle his nose. 


home very fast and be so good. 
“But he like to go and see Lotta too often. 
“Sometime he will go efery day. 


not work. 


busy, I cannot go to see Lotta efery day. 
unpossible. I tell Yack so, but it didn’t do som 
good atall. He should not work. 


come out of his eyes. 


cut, or it get spoiled. 
work. It must not been lost. 
still in harvest, and not cut my wheat. 
would not work. 
body. 

“So one evening we went over to see Lotta abou 
it. 

“She came out to road to see Yack, and rub h 
nose, and pat him and tell him to work. 


It ruin me tos 
But Yac 





He looked up and smiled, and said ““Good-cven- | things. 


‘And so I jes’ tole her how it all was. 


“* ‘Now, Yack, let fne see you plow some furrow 


“So I takes reins, and Yack start and work bet- 
ter as he nefer had work before, and she walk 


but Yack he k2ep on and work hard all day. And 


‘*Well, he work very well for few days, and then 


He always willing 


“But after Lotta talk with him little whiles, and 
tell him he very handsome and how he must be 
good and work hard, he get so gentle, and run 


If he cannot 
go to haf Lotta pat him and talk to him, he will 


“So when harvest time been come, I are very 
It were 


He onerly bite, 
and wrinkle his nose and look ugly, and some fire 


“And while he are ugly, those wheat must be 


It are those whole year’ 


He hate me, and almost efery- 


I tole her 
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JOHN CLARE. 


“Clare!” The name is conspicuous in English 

pastoral poetry. 

It returns with the seasons, with the violets, the 

lilies, the roses and the birds, and when these go, 

it goes with them, but to return again. 

The blue sky of April recalls him; the meadow- 

brook, the primrose, the lark and the thrush. The 

world is better for his being. 

John Clare was a native of the fen country in 

England. He died in 1864, in the County Lunatic 
Asylum of Northampton, where he had been con- 
fined for twenty years. 

At his death, an application was made to an 
English lord for a subscription to bury him in the 
churchyard in his native village. “Bury me in 
Helpston,” he used to say, when there came to 
him lucid intervals in his madness. 

The lord replied that he died a pauper, and as 
such he ought to be buried. But kind hearts ful- 
filled the poet’s request, and laid him beneath a 
sycamore tree in Helpston, where the nightingale 
sings and the green grass is his eternal memorial. 

Few who read Clare know what he suffered. He 
was once the favorite of nobles, wits and reviews. 
Rossini set his words to music, and the greatest 
singers sang them. Insanity came; he wandered 
alone in the woods and fields; lived on crusts and 
slept upon the ground. He sometimes went with- 
out food for days in his wanderings, or lived on 
berries. 

He saw the strange lights of happy homes, but 
dared not enter them. He says of one of his 
wanderings : 

“One night I laid in a dyke-bottom, sheltered 
from the wind, and went to sleep for half an hour. 
When I awoke, I found one side wet through from 
the water; so I got out and walked on. I remem- 
ber going down a very dark road, hung over on 
both sides with thick trees; it seemed to extend a 
mile or two. 1 then entered a town, where some 
of the chamber windows had lights shining in 
them. I felt so weak here that I was forced to sit 
on the ground.” 

Again: 

“I long for scenes where man has never trod, 
For scenes where woman never smiled or wept; 
There to abide with my creator, God, 
And sleep as Lin childhood sweetly slept 


Full of high thoughts, unborn. So let me lie, 
The grass below; above the vaulted sky.” 


’ 
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it 
k| He was confined in an asylum, and there was 
forgotten almost by kindred and friends. 

But there was one light in his life; it was trust 
in God. As beautiful as are Clare’s pastoral bal- 
lads, his simple faith amid the darkest years of his 
broken life was more touching and inspirational. 
It was his joy to believe that, poor creature that he 
was, his torch of life had not been lighted in vain ; 
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that God was merciful in all things, and that his 
mysterious sufferings all tended to some good end. | 
He said : 
“Lord, keep my love for quiet ways, 
Oh, keep me to Thy will! 


I know Thy works, but alg ays tind 
‘Thy mercies kinder still 


He believed that every sorrow but the 
shadow of the divine wing of love. A poor wom- 
an’s child was killed by lightning, and he wrote : 


was 


“QO woman! the dread storm was given 

To be to thee a friend, 

It took thy infant pure to heaven, 
Left thee impure to mend, 

Thus providence will oft appear, 

From God's own mouth to preach, 

Ah, would we were as prone to hear 
As Mercy is to teach! 

“Eternal goodness underlies all,” was the lan- 
guage of his broken harp and muse. 

“T want to go home,” he said, pitifully, when 
near the end. He went. His faith went with him. 
The hope of his faith has been fulfilled. The best 
collections of pastoral poetry uplift for him a mon- 
ument better than marble, and many a heart, not 
only in England and Scotland, but in many lands, 
has been made better for his living. 

There comes to us always a lesson of faith when 
we open a volume of collected rural poetry, and 
the eye falls upon that pleasant name—“Clare.” 

MARLOWE. 
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CANOE AND RIFLE ON THE ORINOCO. 


By William T. Hornaday. 
IN Five CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IV. 
Where’s Senor David? 

At sight of the anaconda’s head everybody, except 
Ben, uttered a warning shout; the dogs barked fu- 
riously, and half-a-dozen paddles made the water 
boil, till both the other canoes reached the scene of 
action. Sefior Sanchez poised his spear for a throw, 
while David stood up with his rifle cocked, and waited 
anxiously for a chance to shoot. 

In the midst of the excitement and confusion, the 
head of the big snake suddenly rose four feet out ot 
water, almost within arm’s length of Antonio’s 
canoe, drew back quickly, and with a blood-curdling 
hiss, darted full at its chief tormentor, with angry 
eyes and wide-open mouth. What a mouth it was! 

There was acry of horror! Ben dodged back and 
threw up one arm to shield his face; Antonio sprang 
forward to strike at the snake with his paddle; both 
occupants of the canoe lost their balance at the same 
instant, and to the consternation of everybody, over 
it went! 

Antonio and Ben went under with a grand plunge, 
but came up quickly, and with mortal fear on every 
feature, struck out frantically, one for the nearest 
the other for the shore. No two men ever 
swam faster. In less time than it takes to relate it, 
David's canoe was within Ben’s reach, and he swung 
himself over the bow and into it, dripping and pant- 
ing, the locks of wet black hair clinging to his fore- 
head. A moment later Antonio reached the bank. 
The canoe lay bottom up; Ben’s rifle had gone to the 
bottom of the river, and the handle of the spear was 
seen going swiftly down stream. 

“Atter him, boys!” cried Ben, imperatively. “Don’t 
let him get aw Ill have him now, if I have to 
swim after him! Give me hold of that spear again, 
partner, quick now!” 

David seized his paddle, and the canoe flew down 
stream after the serpent, which was swimming away 
and taking the spear wita it. Never was a chase at- 
tended with greater excitement and uproar. 

Sut the anaconda was no match for alight canoe, 
well manned. Ben leaned over the bow with a capyb- 
ara-killer in his left hand, and soon he was near 
enough to seize the spear-handle with his right. 

“Back water now!” he commanded, as he drew 
back and tightened his grip; the canoe was backed 
accordingly. Next moment the other canoe came up 
alongside; and when the body of the snake again 
appeared, Sefior Sanchez drove his spear into it as 
far as it would go. The head rose immediately; but 
before it had time to strike, David gave it a telling 
blow with his paddle, which sent it down out of 
sight. 

“One strike!” cried Ben, like a base-b 
“Give him another, partner!” 

Up came the head again the next moment, and 
with widely extended jaws, it darted at Don Fran- 
cisco, who was nearest. 

“Hola!” cried the old hunter, as he gave his pad- | 
dle a dextrous sweep, and struck the angry reptile a 
swinging blow across the neck with the sharp edge. 
The head fell upon the water; but before it went un- 
der, Ben succeeded in giving it a blow with the “kill- 
er,” which against anything but the water, would 


canoe, 





ay 


all umpire. 


straight as an arrow, while David paid out the rope. 


| handed. 


four inches in circumference. As it lay in the boat, | 
Ben declared it looked like a badly twisted rainbow, 
its colors were so brilliant. | 

When they had recovered Antonio’s canoe, and 
righted it, Ben thought of his rifle at the bottom of 
the creek. Luckily, Antonio was able to point out 
the precise spot where he landed when he swam 
ashore, and from this point the location of the lost 
weupon was easily determined. It lay in about twelve 
feet of water on a firm bottom; but who would risk 
diving fur it ina stream full of electric eels and ana- 
condas! 


Perilous Diving. 
“Pshaw!” said David. “Lightning never 
twice in the same place. Our 
here makes it certain there isn’t another in the same 
place. Dll go down and risk it, although I never was 
much on the dive.” 

“Pil tell you what we'll do,” said Ben. “We'll cut | 
two or three long poles, and drive everything away 
from here with them. Then I'll tie a rope around 
my waist and go down, and if I jerk on the rope, you 
can haul me up. I know I can find it.” 

They proceeded to carry out this plan. 
canoe was anchored about three yards above the spot 
where the rifle lay; the water was swept with the poles. 
Ben took off his shoes and shirt, tied the end of a} 
canoe’s painter around his waist, and stood up in the 
stern of the canoe for the plunge. 

“Allready, Dave?” he inquired, holding his hands 
above his head. 

“Fes,” 

“Then—here she goes! 


strikes 
finding one big snake 








The largest | 





” 


and he plunged downward 


He stayed down a long time, but came up empty- 





“Didn’t fetch her that time, did 1?” he gasped, | 
swimming up to the canoe and laying hold. 


| the little island honey-combed with nests, and in half 
an hour they secured eleven hundred and sixty eggs. 


| and down the various channels near the coast, with- 


| mal peering over the bank, a picture of baffled rage. 
He quickly drew up and fired at it. 


| capybara, the tapir dived. 





COMPANION. 


The eggs of this terrapin are delicious eating when 
fresh, and a general hunt began at once. They found 





The Venezuelans smacked their lips as they looked at 
the heaps of eggs, and told of the various ways of 
cooking them. 

A Tapir. 


Several days were now spent in fruitless cruising up 


out securing a solitary specimen. The hunters then 
worked up to where the river-banks began to appear 
once more. One day they entered a wide creek and 
were paddling quietly along the right bank, each busy 
with his own thoughts, when they heard the noise of | 
a violent scuffle in the jungle close by. It was quickly 
followed by a rush of some large animal, which tore 
through the bushes and leaped into the river with a 
loud plunge, a few yards ahead of their canoe. Every 
one quickly caught up his rifle; and the very instant 
they did so, Ben got a giimpse of a lithe, cat-like ani- 





His shot was fol- 
lowed by a sharp scream and a rougli-and-tumble 
struggle in the bushes, accompanied by fierce growls 
which gradually became less violent until they ceased 
altogether and all was still. 

“He’s done for! Go for the chiguiri, Tony!” cricd 
Ben, who had already reloaded. | 

Antonio no sooner turned to look for the supposed | 
capybara than he shouted out,— 

*Danto ! danto! danto!” (Tapir). 

It was a tapir, sure enough, that had come to the 
surface and was swimming rapidly for the opposite 
bank with its long, slender snout pointing at the tree- | 
tops. | 

The canoe was started for it directly; but like the | 
But its doom was sealed. 


rhe 





PERILOUS DIVING. 


“No,” answered David. ‘Now I'll try it.” 

“Never mind, I'll bring it up yet,” said Ben, pluck- 
y- 

But David insisted on going down, and after due 
preparation, he went. He also came up without the 
rifle, but his willingness to try was very encouraging 
to Ben. He made David get into the canoe to pay 
out the rope, tied the end around his waist as before, 
and again dived to the bottom. 

He remained down a fearfully long while, they all 
thought; but at last David felt a violent jerk on the 
rope. He hauled up with al! his strength, and soon 
brought Ben to the surface, triumphantly holding the 
rifle above his head. He was greeted with loud ap- 
plause, both for his pluck in diving in such waters 
and his success. 


Terrapin Eggs. 


It was not far from sunset, and once under way 





have crushed it flat. 

‘The big snake was badly hurt, and it was some min- 
utes before the head again appeared. The whole 
body now lay near the surface, writhing helplessly. 

“Ill break his back-bone with a bullet,” said Da- 
vid; accordingly he fired at the centre of the body 
from above, and hit the spinal column. This proved a 
good stroke of policy, for it practically deprived the 
anaconda of half his body. 

“Now let’s haul him in, Ben!” said David, laying 
down his rifle. 


“I’m your man; but tell the rest to stand by with 


clubs, you know!” said Ben. 


Together they laid hold of the cold, round, scaly 


body near the tail, which writhed and twisted in their | 


grasp, and began to haul it in. How brilliant were 
its colors, quite iridescent in fact, and how rich the 
markings! But it was repulsive work, hauling in that 
tremendous reptile, foot by foot, and depositing its 
squirming folds in the canoe, actually on their own 
feet! But they did it. 


The others stood ready with clubs, and whenever | 


the head appeared, it was received with a blow. The 
upper part of the body and neck was clubbed until 


David thought every rib must be broken, and when | 


the head was drawn to the surface, it was almost 
crushed against the side of the canoe. 
It measured seventeen feet five inches in length, 


and at the thickest part of the body it was a foot and | 


again, they went down stream rapidly. The sun had 
sunk out of sight in the darkening forest, but its beams 
still bathed the tree-tops with yellow light as the little 
fleet of canoes swept out of the mouth of the Caio 
and headed for the camp on the opposite shore. 

The next morning all were astir early, and while 
discussing their coffee and crackers, it was decided to 
leave the cowriyara grande at that point in charge of 
Jose and Manuel. The crazy old craft was so heavily 
loaded that her progress against the current was too 
slow and laborious. Taking several days’ provisions 
in the light canoes, they proceeded up the river. 

Strangely enough, they saw no quadrupeds during 
the whole forenoon. Tapir tracks were abundant in 
certain wet places along the banks, but the hunters 
| watched in vain for the animals themselves. 
| About noon they came to a small island of sand 
|in the middle of the stream and landed upon it. 

Antonio examined the surface of the loose dry 
| sand attentively, and muttered something about 
| “terrakaya” (terrapin). Procuring a stick the size 
of a small cane, he sharpened it at one end and began 
| to probe the sand with it here and there. 

Presently he struck a spot that seemed to satisfy 
him, for on withdrawing the stick, he looked sharply 
| at the point, smelled it, dropped upon his knees im- 

mediately and began to dig with both hands. At a 

depth of about eight inches he uncovered the nest of 





The hunters were almost beside it when it rose, and 
David, who was nearest, sent a bullet into its brain 
which killed it instantly. It was secured before it 
had time to sink, and lifted into the canoe. 

“Luck at last!’ cried David. “But what was that 
you smashed up, partner?” 

“You just wait andsee. If I haven’t got a jaguar, 
I'll eat it!” said Ben, visibly excited. 

They landed. He sprang nimbly up the bank, rifle 
in hand, and disappeared in the bushes, quickly fol- 
lowed by David. After a few minutes’ search, Ben 
was heard to remark,— 

“Oho! You’re here, 
of you to wait.” 

David found him bending over a beautiful animal 
of the cat tribe, which lay stretched out in a bed of 
ferns, with a bullet-hole through its head. Ben after. 
wards declared it was the finest picture he ever saw. 

“An ocelot!” cried David. ‘Isn’t he a beauty?” 

The body and limbs were more slender and grace- 
ful than those of the jaguar. 

About the middle of that afternoon Antonio called 
attention to some very fresh tapir-tracks along the 
bank; but they watched in vain for the animal itself. 
Presently David put on the belt containing his hunt- 
ing-knife and cartridges, and taking up his rifle, re- 
quested to be put ashore for a little while. 


are you? It was right good 


dogs; I may see that tapir.”’” (This to Antonio, who 
desired to know his intentions.) 

“But perhaps you will get behind,” said Antonio. 

“Well, if I do, I will look out for the other canoe 
and get into it when it comes along. 
slowly, and I won’t be apt to lose you.” 

Antonio did not particularly like the plan, but put 
David ashore, as he requested, on the trunk of a fallen 
tree which sloped from the top of the bank to_the 
water, and saw him walk up the trunk and disappear 
in the forest. 

For more than an hour Antonio and Don Francisco 
paddled slowly along with the current, expecting to 
hear a call or a shot from David, or to see him appear 
at any moment, but nothing of the kind happened. 
They stopped and waited a while, and called repeat- 
edly, but getting no reply, they concluded that he in- 
tended to get into the other canoe; they then paddled 
on down more rapidly, to reach their former camping 





a terrakaya, which contained thirty-four eggs. 





place. 


hammocks, 
were comfortably swinging and smoking and chatting 
when the other canoe grated on the pebbles, and Ben 
called out cheerily, as the party disembarked,— 


tion remained unanswered. 
David? 
may. 
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After res scdtent it they built a fire; 
lighted their 


then hung their 


home-made cheroots and 


“Hello, you fellows! Why didn’t you wait for us? 


Have you got supper ready?” 


With dire misgivings Don Francisco rose quickly 


from his hammock and came forward. 


“Where's Seflor David?” he anxiously inquired, in 


Spanish, of Don Alfredo. 


“I don’t know. We have not seen him. We 
thought he was with you,” was the reply. 
“Ah, carramba! malo, malo, malo!” (bad, bad, 


bad!) muttered the old hunter. 


“Where’s Sefor David?” demanded Ben in turn of 


Don Francisco. 


A few words told all there was to tell, but the ques- 
Aye, indeed! where was 
All looked at each other in silence and dis 
It was already sunset. 
(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 
POSSESSION. 


The golden pomp of stars, the dusk of night, 
The balm of blooming flowers, the dews that shine 
At silver dawn, each drop a erystalline, 
The streams that furl themselves to sleep in light; 
The sky—blue gate of day’s high temple bright 
The sun—God's brow half seen, the hills divine 
With lavish blossoming, the sea’s green shrine 
Grand with eternal hymns: birds, cloudlets white, 
All these are mine! Man cannot sell and buy 
The works of God and hide them in the clay! 
Wealth cannot buy the glory of the day! 
I treasure more that bit of sunset sky 
Than all yon mountain's wealth of hidden ore; 
The gold I prize paves all fair heaven's floor, 
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MY TAME COCKROACHES. 


It may be from sheer contradictiousness, but when- 
ever I come across some creature which is universally 
despised or hated, I always try to find out whether 
there may not be some good in it. The result is some 
times rather surprising. With regard to the lesser 
creatures, and perhaps with all, [hold that they are 
either directly or indirect\y benefactors to man. Next, 
that they confer their benc!ts on him by eating; and 
next, that by eating they help to prepare the earth 
for the habitation of beings higher than themselves. 

I suppose that there are few insects who are so uni 
versally detested, not to say feared, as the cockroach. 
There are many species of cockroach, of which T have 
only seen three alive. There is the large American 
species, and the little one which is popularly called by 
the name of “water-bug,”’ I presume from its fondness 
for water. The third, although well-known in Eng- 
land, and considered to be one of the chief pests of 
the household, seems very lately to have 
duced into America. 

It is the common cockroach or “black beetle” 
(Blatta orientalis). As its name imports, it is not a 
British insect, but was imported about one hundred 
and fifty years ago, and has thriven enormously. It 
is much flatter than the American cockroach, or even 
than the water-bug, and its head is so flat that if ob- 
served sideways, it looks like a thin wedge. 

Some years ago, I was led to investigate the cock- 
roach, simply because it was the mark of general 
hatred and contempt, not unmixed with fear. 

Thus, if a cockroach should walk across a drawing 
room carpet, every lady present will jump ona chair 
and scream. As to picking up the insect with their 
fingers, there is not one lady in a thousand who 
would achieve such a task, and I do not think that 
many men would be equal to the feat. 

The reader may, perhaps, remember that some 
time ago, the proceedings of the British House of 
Commons were suspended by a cockroach. The in- 
sect walked solemnly up the Hlouse, and no one could 
conjecture whether it would go to the ministerial or 
opposition side. 

Yet there is nothing in the cockroach which should 
cause fear, the insect being unable either to bite, or 
sting, or seratch. I believe that the dislike of the 
cockroach is due to early teaching, and not to any in 
nate repugnance. For instance, I know a young lady, 
who, when a tiny child, was being carried to bed by 
her nurse. Noticing that the child had one of her 
hands closed, the mother asked what she had in her 
hand. The child replied that it was “a dear little 
cockroach which she was taking to bed with her.” 

As structure is always subservient to the procuring 
of food, and instinct is in accordance with structure, 
the first step was, to become acquainted with the 
structure of the insect, especially with that of the di 
gestive system. So, I dissected carefully a considera- 
ble number of them in their different stages of exist- 
ence, and traced their life-history from the egg to the 
perfect insect. 

Then came the task of watching their habits. It 
was an exceedingly difficult business, for cockroaches 
are equally afraid of light and of human being 
much more afraid than we are of the cockroach, and 
with better reason. Now, it is impossible to see what 
a creature is doing without light, and the very pres- 
ence of light frightens the insect and alters the condi- 
tions of its life. 


been intro- 
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“I will go along the bank a little farther in than the | 


But you go on} 


No animal is itself when it is frightened, or placed 
under false conditions. If we, for example, who are 
accustomed to light, were suddenly blinded, we could 
scarcely be more bewildered, or less like ourselves, 
than is the cockroach when light shines upon it. 

Again, the very odor of a human being is as hateful 
to the cockroach as it is tothe rat, or to wild ani- 
mals generally, and the insect is just as alarmed as is 
a horse when it comes across the track of alion or 
tiger, even though the animal has been taken along 
the road in a closed vehicle. 

So, the first point to be gained was to train the in- 
sects by degrees, and accustom their eyes to light. 

I put half-a-dozen of them, three males and three 
females, under a large glass bell, together with pieces 
of bread, meat, etc., and a very shallow vessel con- 
taining water. A few rough flints were arranged in 
the centre so as to afford a refuge for the insects. 

The glass was placed on a tray, which was set on 
my working-table, and almost touching my desk. 

As might be expected, no sooner had they been, 
placed in the vessel than they ran under the flints for 
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shelter, so that nothing could be seen of them ex- 
cept the long antennie 
still. 

For a few days they remained in their 


place, only coming out to feed after dark. Butas 


the gas was lighted when darkness came on, the | 


coc kroac hes found their feeding time unpleasantly 


MY 


TAME 


circumscribed, and began to run out even in day- 
light, snatch up a piece of food, and return with it 
to their shelter. 

By degrees they became bolder, and if I gave 
them a piece of bread dipped in milk, they would 
come out and feed as long as I remained perfectly 
quiet, but would scurry back to their shelter if I 
only turned my head. However, they soon found 
out that they suffered no harm by a movement on 
my part, and in a week or so they would go on 
feeding when I dipped my pen in the ink, or even 
if Lrose from my chair, ‘Then IT removed one of the 
flints so. as to diminish their shelter, and, as they 
became accustomed to their position, I removed 
the others, until at last they had no shelter at all. 
The removal of the last flint disconcerted them for 
a little time, but they soon got over the loss, and 
seemed perfectly at their case. 

Nothing struck me more forcibly than the diflfer- 
ence of their attitude and gestures, after they were 
accustomed to the change. 

Instead of crouching to the ground, and cither 
remaining as still as if they had been petrified, 
scurrying away at their best speed, they moved 
quietly about, and when they wanted to examine 
any object, raised themselves quite high on their 
long legs, and had a look of confident intelligence. 
Almost a similar gesture may be seen in the shore- 
crabs when hunting for prey. 
the insect was altered, so that it was hardly 
recognizable. We have all seen a cat lying in 
front of the fire, with her kittens round her, and 
must have admired the unconscious grace of the 
animal's attitude. But let a strange dog come into 
the room, and see how the creature alters. Her back 
arches, her tail swells to thrice its ordinary size 
her ears are laid back, and her teeth are bared. 

Now, the daylight acts on the cockroach as the 
strange dog acts on the cat. But, if the dog and 
cat be properly introduced, pussy soon becomes 
accustomed to the dog, resumes her former de- 
meanor, and the two foes become firm friends. 

So it was with the cockroaches, which in many 


‘The whole demeanor 


of 


points reminded me of the cat. 

No cat can be more inquisitive than the cock- 
If I put under the glass something which 
they had not all round it. 
At tirst, they would walk backward and forward 
by it, sweeping their long antenne over it in grace- 
ful Then they 
pass their heads over it, and evidently exercise 
the sense of smell. Having satisfied their curios- 
ity, left it, and never 

rain. 


about it ag 
their actions showed that they were 


roach. 


seen before, they were 


curves. would come 


they 


Altogether, 
possessed of intellectual powers for which they 
have seldom been credited. 

These powers must be taken into consideration 
when we wish to rid our houses of cockroaches, 
or at all events, to diminish their numbers. 

You may scatter at night some insect-powder 


(one is as good as another) in their haunts, and 
on the following morning find great numbers of 
Their numbers di- 


dead 
minish, 
roach is to be seen. 


and dying cockroaches. 





hiding- 


» | land) act, 


close to it, | 


troubled themselves | 


until at last scarcely a single dead cock- 


The fact is, they have pea out un te gnetet: the powder 


, which seem never to be | is to be avoided, and keep away from it. Put down 


| a number of traps, and you will find them half 
filled. The number of roaches caught will diminish 
as the insects learn to avoid the traps. Now remove 

the traps and substitute phosphor-paste, and the 
| cockroaches will eat it until they learn the danger. 








COCKROACHES. 


3y this time, they will have forgotten the pow- 
der, which can again be introduced, and so, by 


you can reduce their numbers to a minimum, 
though complete extirpation may be impossible. 
Rev. J. G. Woon. 
- tO 
SHARING, 
I said it in the mountain path, 
I say it on the mountain stairs; 


The best things any mortal hath 
Are those which every mortal shares, 
The grass is softer to my tread, 
For rest it yields unnumbered feet; 
Swecter to me the wild rose red, 
Because it makes the whole world sweet. 
—Lucy Larcom, 
er 


| SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 

The question is asked by a subscriber, Wherein 
does the English government of Scotland differ 
|from the English government of Ireland? We 
| shall endeavor to answer it without going deeply 

into another question, namely, Why are the two 





or | governments different? although a consideration 


of the subject. 

In a certain sense the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland consists of three distinct king- 
doms, England and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. 
One Parliament, made up of representatives of all 

| the kingdoms, makes laws, some of which are 

| general, and others are limited in their operation 
to one of the three kingdoms, or to England and 
Scotland. 

| ‘Thus, among the laws of the session of 1884 one 

is entitled “An act to amend the public health (Ire- 

1878;” another “An act to amend the 

| trusts (Scotland) act, 1867; and still others are 


ringing the changes on powder, traps and paste, : 





over Ireland a Lord Snebenns This officer, who 
is really the Viceroy, or the representative of the 
Sovereign, is appointed by the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain. 

He holds almost regal authority. He has his 
“household” like a sovereign, holds a court, and 
exercises greater power than is conferred upon any 
one man in England over the English people. It 
is not strictly accurate, but it comes very near de- 
scribing the condition of things, to say that, except 
for the local laws and the Scottish courts, Scotland 
is substantially a part of England; while, except 
for the participation of Irish members in the Par- 
liament, Ireland is substantially governed like a 
colony. 

It is a part of the Irish grievance that the Lord 
Lieutenant, as well as the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, who is next to him in authority, is always an 
Englishman or Scotchman. While Ireland sends 
members to represent it in Parliament, the general 
sentiment of Ireland has no representation in the 
Cabinet, and of course the Cabinet does not choose 
for a Viceroy one who sympathizes with the Irish 
discontent. 

The Lord Lieutenant and his government are in- 
stalled at Dublin Castle, which seems to the Irish- 
man the type of the foreign rule which he detests. 
The Scotchman does not regard himself as a 
Scotchman, but asa Briton. ‘There is in his coun- 
try no “castle” where a Viceroy reigns. His laws 
are different from those of England, because the 
ancient Scotch customs which have come down to 
him, are peculiar to his nation. Lrish laws are dif- 
ferent from English laws partly because English- 
men have deemed more stringent laws necessary 
for Ireland. 

It will be seen that the difference between the 
two Governments is a very broad one, and that it 
arises out of a difference in the temper of the two 
peoples. It should also be said that the Irish 
would probably object as strongly toa government 
for their island modelled upon the Government of 
Scotland, as they now do to “castle rule.” Their 
hostility is to British Government in any form. 

tincccnpaligilllisaae 


LITTLE BY LITTLE. 


Little by little the time goes by— 

Short if you sing through it, long if you sigh; 
Little by little—an hour, a day, 

Gone with the years that — ‘vanished away; 
Little by little the race is r 

Trouble and waiting and toil are done! 

Little by little the world grows strong, 
Fighting the battles of right and wrong; 

Little by little the wrong gives way, 

Little by little right has sway; 

Little by little all longing souls 

Struggle up nearer the shining goals. 


a 
OUR NEIGHBORS AND OURSELVES. 
It is a great many years since the people of the 


United States have had more than the interest of | 


curiosity and sympathy in what happened abroad. 
During more than thirty-seven years, since peace 
was concluded with Mexico in the early spring of 
1848, no cannon or rifle in the service of the United 
States has been fired at a foreign enemy. 

Fully occupied in home development, we have 
had neither opportunity nor inclination to meddle 
in foreign affairs. Occasionally there has been a 
languid interest in some questions which might 
involve us in a foreign war. When Messrs. Mason 
and Slidell, bound on a diplomatic mission en- 
trusted to them by the Confederate States, were 
seized from the Trent, public opinion was greatly 
excited, and no doubt if we had not surrendered 
the prisoners, England would have declared war 


| against us. 
of that matter is necessary to a full understanding | 


limited to England, or extend in their operation | 


over the whole of the British Isles. 
So far, then, as the making of laws is concerned, 


there is no difference between Scotland and Ire- 
land. Irish members of Parliament and Irish 


peers help make laws for Scotland, Scottish mem- 
| bers and peers assist in legislation for Lreland, and 
both classes have the right to a voice in making 
laws for England. 
| Moreover, each of the three kingdoms has its 
own independent courts for the trial of civil and 
| criminal causes. These courts are differently or- 
| eanized, but they each administer the local laws. 
‘There is a much more limited right of appeal in 
| Great Britain than there is in this country, but the 
three kingdoms are treated alike in this respect. 
| The tinal court of appeal for all is the House of 
| Lords. 

| In various other respects the government of the 
|three kingdoms is absolutely identical. Taxes, 
| customs duties and postage are the same. The 
| county governments are very similar in form and 
} power, everywhere. 
town governments. 


Government of Scotland and that of Ireland. The 


English of Devon. 


. | ses . . 
The same thing is true of the | volve political if not party questions, the most re- 


Yet there is one grand difference between the | 


queen exercises her sovereignty as directly within | 
the Scottish County of Lanark as she does in the 
County 


Again, the effort of France to set up an empire 
in Mexico was earnestly opposed by our Govern- 
ment. There have been one or two collisions with 
Spain, growing out of troubles in Cuba. The 
progress of the war between Chili and Peru, too, 
was looked upon with some anxiety, as well as 
interest, by the Government and by a small part 
of the people. 

But with a few exceptions like these the events 
of the world at large have occurred without the 
idea being advanced in any quarter that it would 
be well for the American Government to exert an 
influence over the policy of its neighbors, near or 
remote. 

If one remembers that at this very moment 
France is engaged in war with China, that Austria 
is proposing to annex a part of the country nomi- 
nally subject to Turkey, that Germany has a word 
to say about every European question, that Italy 
is ready to join England in carrying out its policy 
in Egypt, that Russia is continuing her aggres- 
sions in Central Asia, and that England is usually, 
as at this time, more excited over foreign ques- 
tions than over matters of domestic policy,—if 
one remembers all these things, it will be seen that 
the United States is the only great power on earth 
which adopts for its motto the legend on some of 
its ancient coins: ‘Mind your own business.” 

But the reason, and the only one, why this coun- 
try keeps out of foreign broils is that other gov- 
ernments do not molest us or adopt measures ad- 
verse to our interests. There have been some indi- 
cations lately that the long period of indifference 


as to what is happening abroad, must come to an | 


end. 
Without mentioning other matters, which in- 


cent instance of an expression of American policy | 
may be referred to. From the year 
1839 the country between Mexico and the Isthmus 
of Panama formed the Confederation of Central 
America. In the latter year the confederacy was 


But there is placed | broken up, and there are now five independent 
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governing the country, namely, Guate- 


leant 
mala, Honduras, 
Costa Rica. 

Not long ago a treaty was negotiated with Nic- 
aragua providing for the building of a ship canal 
across the territory of the Republic by the United 
States. This treaty has not been ratified by our 
Government, but at the time we write is still pend- 
ing. 

Meanwhile General Rufino Barrios, the Presi- 
dent of Guatemala, has conceived the idea of unit- 
ing all these republics under himself as dictator, 
and has actually begun operations with that end in 
view. As the success of such a movement would 
destroy whatever rights the United States might 
wish to acquire under the treaty mentioned, it be- 
comes our interest to put a stop to the usurpation 
of Barrios. 

The only step taken thus far in this matter is the 
passage by the United States Senate of a resolu- 
tion that the movement in Guatemala is unfriendly 
and hostile to our interests. But if it should be 
persisted in, there may be a necessity for the Goy- 
ernment to do something more than protest in 
words. 

But the power of the United States is so great, 
as compared with that of any one of these repub- 
lics, or with that of all combined, that there will 
probably be very little resistance to any wish that 
may be formally and vigorously expressed. More- 
over, it so happens that in this case Mexi-o, the 
nearest neighbor of Guatemala, is as much opposed 
as is the Government of this cov.atry to the designs 
of Barrios. 

No one need fear there will be war, but our in- 
terests are too large to be lightly set aside by the 
ambition of a single man. 


San Salvador, Nicaragua, and 


—____—~+or— 
VOUDOUISM, 


Ten years ago Voudou dances were of common oc- 
currence in the lower part of Louisiana. A mysteri- 
ous whisper would circulate from one cabin on the 
cotton and sugar plantations to another, and on a 
certain evening a crowd of colored people would be 
found congregated in a lonely place on the bayou. 

The Voudou women, aged negresses clad in bright, 
| parti-colored rags, feathers and shelis, with black 
cloths wound about their heads, would brew a mess 
of herbs, blood, etc., in a caldron hung over a fire 
close to the water, chanting, meanwhile, wild unin- 
telligible words over it. When the fumes began to 
rise in a black cloud, the other negroes caught hands 
and danced in a circle, joining in the song. 

Most of them were in a state of abject terror and 
excitement. Their song ended in shrieks, writhings 
and epileptic convulsions, which were all counted as 
sacrifices to the Evil Spirit. The old Voudou women 
were its priestesses, and to them, it was believed, 
was giver the power to torture or to murder their 
victims. 

In one of the low-lying parishes near the bayou 
Atchafalaya, every field-hand, twelve years ago, joined 
in these orgies. The people were completely under 
the dominion of the Voudou women, struck work at 
their bidding, and would remain idle for days. Any 
poor wretch whom the priestess cursed was driven 
out into the swamps like a wild beast and left to per. 
ish there. 

One or two enterprising planters at last established 
schools for the children of their laborers, and brought 
in skilled mechanics to teach them trades. 

Last spring, a Voudou priestess appeared on her 
old camping-ground, and sent around a summons to a 
dance, with a threat that she would curse all who re- 
fused tocome. Notasingle man or woman replied 
to her call. The overseer (a colored man) appeared 
when she had kindled her fire, and arrested her as a 
thief. 

“She scare foolish women into stealing from white 
folks to bring money to her. That she pretend to 
throw into her pot. That’s all the black spirit she 
knows!” he said, contemptuously. Voudou worship 
was at an end in that parish. 

Not only this remnant of paganism in our country, 
but every other dark, irreligious and criminal creed, 
will give way.before the daylight of knowledge and 
industry. 








+ 
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A HINT FOR FUTURE PRESIDENTS. 


| There was some very bad behavior at the Inaugu 


| ration ball given at Washington on the 4th of March. 
| We mention the fact because several future Presi 
| dents of the United States are doubtless among the 
readers of the Companion, and we wish all of them 
to know the precise cause of the bad behavior. 
It was not, by any means, because the ball was given 
| by the Democratic party, for they had a right to 
| make merry over their great victory. Nor do we call 
| it bad behavior for a man to wear a frock coat at a 
ball, or even to appear on the floor in his overcoat. 
Beau Brummell, who was ~vell versed in the etiquette 
of dress, used to say that one-half of full dress is a 
clean shirt. Yes, and the better half, too. If a man’s 
dress is whole, clean, and the best he has, no one has 
}a right to object to it; that is, if he is in the place 
| where he has the right to be. 
The bad behavior occurred from one o’clock to five 
in the morning, after most of the guests had gone 
jhome. It took place in and about the supper-room. 
| The managers of the ball had provided a “free lunch” 
ona scale of lavishness, including such items as six 
thousand bottles of wine and many barrels of punch, 
all open and free to every one who had obtained ad- 
mittance to the ball-room. 

Could it be supposed that among the thousands 
present there would not be some who would disgrace 
themselves and dishonor their country by brutal ex- 
cess? Every man who has ever sat out a public din- 
ner, or stayed to the end of a public ball, knows what 
must have happened. The responsibility for the sin 
was not so much upon the weak and foolish men who 
drank to intoxication, as upon those who provided 
the intoxicating liquors and placed temptation in 
their way. 

Ov such an occasion, stimulating fluids need not 
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have been deemed necessary even by the habitual 
drinker, because the occasion itself was sufficiently 
exciting. Their absence would have shed a lustre 
over the festivity that would have made it glorious 
and memorable. 

Future Presidents will please take note. A word 
from you will be enough to send the six thousand 
bottles where they can do better service for the 
nation, than at Inauguration festivities. 





ONE SPEECH. 


Even in the debating days of Conzress, when mem- 
bers, instead of haranguing the reporters’ gallery, 
discussed bills and measures, it Was a rare occurrence 
for speeches to change votes. But John Marshall 
made one speech, in the last Congress convened at 
Philadelphia, which not only changed votes but pub- 
lic opinion. 

President John Adams, acting under a clause of 
Jay’s treaty, had surrendered to the British authorities 
one Thomas Nash, alias Jonathan Robbins, charged 
with committing murder on board an English frigate. 
Robbins was claimed as a British subject, but he as- 
serted that he was an American citizen, and, having 
been impressed into the English navy, committed the 
homicide, while attempting to escape from the frig- 
ate. 

It was the first case of extradition under the un- 
popular Jay treaty. Public opinion, siding with Rob- 
bins, bitterly denounced the President’s action. The 
Republican members of Congress supported a resolu- 
tion censuring Mr. Adams, and the Federal represen- 
tatives opposed it. 

John Marshall defended the President’s course in a 
speech whose massive arguments compelled many of 
the Republicans to vote against the resolution, and it 
was lost. Notwithstanding the partisan excitement, 
public opinion was so mastered by the reasoning of 
Mr. Marshall that it, too, endorsed the action of the 
President. 

Albert Gallatin, then a leading Republican in Con- 
gress, had advocated the resolution, and when Mar- 
shall rose to speak, he took a seat near him, intend- 
ing to reply to his speech. Marshall spoke in his 
impressive, judicial style, and Gallatin busied himself 
in making notes. 

As Marshall proceeded, it was noticed that Gallatin 
made fewer notes. At last, he thrust aside his papers 
and retired to the rear of the hall, where he walked 
up and down, but still listened closely to every word 
of the speech. 

“T see, Mr. Gallatin,” said a friend, approaching 
him, “that you have ceased taking notes. Don’t you 
mean to speak?” 

“T do not, sir,” answered Gallatin. 

“Why not?” 

“Because Jcannot. If you can, I wish you would. 
There is absolutely no reply to make, for his speech is 
unanswerable.” 

Robbins was tried by an English court-martial, 
found guilty, and executed. Before he was hanged, 
he confessed that he was an Irishman. 

-— ———~+or— 
ce: OF BAD WEATHER. 

To the nr .ives of countries where the climate is very 
warm, anc where custom does not require a complete 
covering cf the body, the expense of clothing is slight. 
So it is in extremely cold countries, where the dis- 
comfort of being uncovered even for a moment leads 
to the habit of a very unfrequent change of clothing. 

How many persons have reflected upon the expense 
which changes of weather in the civilized temperate 
zone occasions? To say nothing of the ruin of fine 
clothing by sudden showers, let us consider what a 
cost is inflicted upon the community by unpleasant 
weather which is foreseen. 

An umbrella lasts in respectable condition through 
a certain number of rainy days, according to its qual- 
ity. Let us take one hundred rainy days as an aver- 
age. Let us also suppose, for 2 guess, that on a day 
which is rainy all over the country, one million um- 
brellas are brought into use. 

Then each of those umbrellas has lost one per cent., 
say two cents, of its original value, and in the aggre- 
gate the umbrellas used are not worth so much by 
twenty thousand dollars at night as they were in the 
morning. These amounts are mere guesses, but they 
serve to show the principle. 

January 20, 1884, was a pleasant winter day in Lon- 
don, On January 20, 1885, there was a ‘“‘London fog.” 
On the former day a single gaslight company sent out 
sixty-one million cubic feet of gas; on the latter day 
it sent out ninety-six million feet. 

The difference of thirty-five million cubic feet was 
wholly due to the darkness caused by the fog, and 
the extra gas supplied by this one company—of which 
there are several in London—cost the public more 
than twenty-six thousand dollars. 

It is probable that a single foggy day in London en- 
tails upon the people of that city, in various ways, an 
aggregate loss of more than one hundred thousand 
dollars, 


a en 
A PROPHET NEAR HOME. 

In his “Charles Dickens as I Knew Him,” Mr. Dol- 
by repeats a story which James T. Fields used to tell 
with much zest. 

Ticknor and Fields had engaged the services of a 
new shop-boy, a genuine New England lad. On one 
occasion, when the other members of the establish- 
ment being away at their midday meal, this lad was 
left in charge of the store, a white-haired gentleman 
entered and inquired, “Is Mr. Fields within?” 

“Guess he aint,” replied the boy, without looking 
up from the book which he was reading. The gen- 
tleman modestly inquired if the boy could give him 
any idea when “Mr. Fields was likely to be in.” 

As the boy “guessed he couldn’t,” and manifested 
symptoms of impatience at being disturbed in his 
reading, the gentleman, requesting the boy to “kindly 
give that to Mr. Fields on his return,” handed him a 
card, 

The boy stared at the card with utmost indiffer- 
ence for a moment, but when his retina had clearly 
detined the words upon the card, “Professor Long- 
fellow,” he jumped off his office-stool, and, staring 

hard at the owner of the card, said,— 

“Say, old man! do you mean to say you are really 


Mr. Longfellow assured him that such was the 
fact; the boy replied, in a half-soliloquy,— 
“Wall! I wouldn’t have thought it!” adding in 
louder tones, “Now, how old was you when you wrote 
‘Evangeline’? that’s what I want to know.” 
Having been satisfied on this point, he proceeded 
with his reading, leaving the visitor, more amused 
than angry, to make his way unceremoniously out of 
the store. 

ee 


TOO APPROPRIATE, 

It is always well to have appropriate hymns in 
church, and tunes suited to the hymns. But some- 
times there is such a thing as a hymn being too ap- 
propriate,—as in the case of the old (and undoubted- 
ly untrue) story of the clergyman who gave out,— 
“Believing we rejoice 

To see the curse removed,” 
at the funeral of a man who had been the pest of the 
community. An amusing story comes from Detroit, 
concerning the marriage of a couple whose wedding 
had been delayed by the snow blockades, one coming 
from the East and the other from the West to accom- 
plish the union. 


They met on Sunday evening, and started at once 
for the nearest minister, whom they found at a 
church where the usual exercises were being held. 
Having no previous knowledge of what was to take 
place, the pastor had arranged his musical programme 
and had instructed the chorister to close the meeting 
with the hymn, “I’ve Found a Friend.” 
As soon as the newly-wedded pair turned to leave 
the church, the good pastor was amazed to hear the 
organist play over the tune agreed upon, and the 
choir rise and sing as follows: 
“I've found a friend, oh, such a friend, 
He loved me ere I knew Him, 
He drew me with the cords of love, 
And thus He bound me to Him, 
And ‘round my heart still closer twine 
Those ties which naught can sever, 
For I am His and He is mine 
Forever and forever.” 
Before the hymn was finished the congregation was 
convulsed with merriment, which was suppressed out 
of regard for the time and place, but at the close of 
the service pastor and people had a good laugh over 
the incident. 
—~@——_—___——_. 


POISON ON THE FLOOR, 


bed-chamber, where a poisonous gas rests upon the 
floor. A writer makes this fact the basis of an ap- 
peal to the charitable. She writes: “Of the air we 
breathe there are two kinds—the breath we take in, 
which is, or ought to be, pure air, composed on the 
whole, of oxygen and nitrogen, with a minute por- 
tion of carbonic acid, and the breath we give out, 
which is an impure air, to which has been added, 
among other matters which will not support life, an 
excess of carbonic acid. 

“This carbonic acid gas when warm is lighter 
than the air and ascends. When at the same temper- 
ature as common air it is heavier than that air and 
descends, lying along the floor, just as it lies often in 
the bottom of old wells or brewers’ vats, as a stratum 
of poison, killing occasionally the men who descend 
into it. 

‘Hence a word of admonition is addressed to those 
who think nothing of sleeping on the floor. 

“The poor in all great cities are too apt in times of 
distress to pawn their bedsteads. Those who go 
about doing charitable work among them should 
never let this happen. Keep the bedstead, whatever 
else may go; save the sleeper from the carbonic acid 
stratum which lies close on the floor in cold 
weather.” 





A REASONABLE INFERENCE, 


Whether statues of public men should be made ac- 
cording to nature or art is a question which has never 
been settled. Some sculptors assert that they should 
be represented in the costume of their time, and oth- 
ers insist upon draping modern Englishmen and Amer- 
icans in the garments of the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans. 
When Cetewayo, the Zulu king, was in England, 
his attention was attracted to two statues of the Duke 
of Wellington. One represents him dressed in uni- 
form and on horseback; the other, a nude figure, is a 
copy of a celebrated Roman antique. 
“Who is that?” asked Cetewayo, pointing to the 
first. 

“That is our great general, the Duke of Weliing- 
oO 2? 
“And who the other?” 
“That is also our great general, the Duke of Well- 
ington.” : ae 
“Indeed!” said his majesty. ‘Then itis not so very 
long ago that you fought like us without clothes!” 

om = 

“HOME ON THAT.” 


Those who obey the Master and live the child-life, 
die the child’s death. 
may have been the Christian’s intellect, or great his 
achievements; he breathes out his spirit, as he prat- 
tled his prayers at his mother’s knee, sustained by a 
child’s faith. ‘che following anecdote illustrates this 
fact: 
A lady’s favorite text which she frequently repeat- 
ed from a collection she used for daily a was,— 
“Fear thou not, for I am with thee; be not dis- 
mayed, for I am thy God: I will strengthen thee; 
yea, I will help thee: yea, I will uphold thee with 
the right hand of my righteousness.” 

On the morning of the day she died it was repeated 
at her bed-side, with the remark that it was the text 


“Ts that the text for to-day?” 


I will just go home on that. 
—_—__—__—~+or 
HIS FEE. 


stream. 
frontier settlement, 


called upon to marry a couple under difficulties. 


The stream was so high and rapid that to “skiff’ 
across was impossible. He appeared on one bank 
they upon the other—the best they could do. 

Oversounding the din of waters he tied the nup 
tial knot, and pronounced them man and wife, adding: 


the hill,— : 
“I say! you can leave the money at Hawkins’ !” 





~~ 
>> 


A FAMILIAR instance of color blindness is that o 





Longfellow?” 


green ginghaw in its place. 


It is not always expedient to lie low, especially in a | 


It matters not how massive | 


for the day. She looked up amid her pain, and said, 


Being informed that it was, she replied, “Oh, then, 


The old Dutch spirit which mastered the sea and 
made it give up Holland, was shared by the parson 
who secured his wedding-fee, in spite of a swollen 
In the early time, when Port Jervis was a 
and Parson Van Benschoten 
ministered to the Dutchmen of the bailiwick, he was 


with stentorian emphasis, as he saw them ascending 


a man taking a black silk umbrella, and leaving a 
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Two Well-Known Editors. 


One of the busiest religious editors in Philadelphia, as 
well as one of the most successful, is the Rev. Victor L. 
Conrad, of the Lutheran Observer. He is the office ed- 
itor, while his brother, the Rey. F. W. Conrad, D. D.. is 
the editor-in-chief. Professor V. L. Conrad gives his 
whole time and effort to the work of making the Lu- 
theran Observer the valuable sheet it is. He was, com 
paratively, a short time ago, a broken-down invalid. 
Now he is as hearty as anybody need want to be. 

In the interest of overworked editors, broken-down 
literary men, and exhausted men of business, one of our 
writers paid a visit to Professor Conrad a few days ago, 
and had a pleasant and practical talk with him. Profess- 
or Conrad was seated in his editorial chair “pushing 
things” for the coming issue of the Observer, and thus he 
informed us:— 

“There are few people who become as weary and worn 
as brain-workers. By long and unremitting overwork 
with the brain, [ was badly run down, and brought into 
a condition of great nervous weakness. My stomach 
was in poor condition. My digestion was bad, If I ate 
a hearty meal, I felt heavy and dull, I had a general feel- 
img of good-for-nothingness. I was unable to perform 
my editorial duties with satisfaction. In this state I 
realized that something must be done, and that right 
promptly, or I would become a confirmed invalid. This 
was six or eight years ago. 

“From the experience of others, I knew something of 
Compound Oxygen. I would have been inclined to be a 
little skeptical about it, but I knew of the case of Mrs, 
Kelley, formerly Miss Hornbrook. I knew how pros- 
trated she had been—an apparently hopel case of spi- 
nal injury. I thought that if such a case as hers could 
be reached by Compound Oxygen, mine was not beyond 
its power. 

“To make a long story short, I took the treatment. I 
Saw at once that it was not one of the class of remedies 
which do their work in twenty-four hours. For this I 
liked it all the better, and I gained confidence init. I 
began to improve; first a little, then more decidedly, 
but gaining all the time. Before long that miserable 
fecling of good-for-nothingness was gone. My nerves 
were toned up. My stomach improved, and eating was 
no longer the cause of torment. I was able to do my 
work. My recovery was a simple and a pleasant pro- 
cess, No nauseous medicine to take; no unpleasant oper- 
ations to endure. I could experience the pleasure of 
restoration and still attend to my literary duties. I con- 
tinued the treatment until my health was fully restored, 
and I could perform my editorial labors as felicitously 
as ever, 

“You ask me if T ever have occasion now to return to 
the treatment? Yes: Ido sometimes. There are times 
when T am mentally jaded from overwork and conse- 
quent fatigue. Then I take a few inhalations of the Com- 
pound Oxygen, and it seems to renew my vitality and act 
with immediate effect.” 

Well, Professor, how about the case of your brother, 
the Rey. F. W. Conrad, D.D.? 

“His restoration by means of Compound Oxygen is a 
wonderful instance of the efficacy of that method of 














treatment. His nervous system was completely shat- 
tered. His was an aggravated case of overwork fol- 


lowed by too severe doses of powerful drugs. For sev- 
eral months he was entirely laid aside. After beginning 
acourse of treatment with Compound Oxygen, his im- 
provement soon followed, The first effect was that he 
was able to enjoy healthy sleep, to which he had long 
been a stranger. Then his whole system was toned up. 
His digestion, which had been greatly disordered, be- 
came natural and hearty. A marked improvement in 
his sight was one of the most notable indications. One 
eye had long been sightless, and the other was weak; but 
the sight of the remaining eye became much clearer and 
more reliable. He is now busy among the churches as 
well as attending to his duties as editor-in-chief of the 
paper. He travels much of the time, while I attend to 
the office duties, and the detail of the editorial labor. He 
stands the fatigue of travel wonderfully well, He is 
preaching almost every Sunday, and delivering frequent 
addresses, 

“Both my brother’s case and my own are of interest to 
the overworked thousands who cannot take a week’s 
rest or a day’s rest from their wearying labor. I think 
literary men, business men, and overworked clergymen 
as well, ought to know more about this Compound Oxy- 
gen; it is so simple, so efficacious, so easy of application, 
and so certain in cases of disease which the physicians 
consider almost beyond hope. Its applicability to a wide 
range of diseases seems to me to be one of its highest 
merits. It is entirely free fromeverything like empiri- 
cism, and produces the best results by the natural and 
direct way in which it acts on the vital organs of the 
system, repairing waste, and making good the ravages 
of disease and decay.” 

A “Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” containing a his- 
tory of the discovery and mode of action of this remark- 
able curative agent, and a large record of surprising 
cures in Consumption, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, ete., and a wide range of chronic diseases, will 
be sent free by Drs.Starkey & Palem 1109 Girard St., Phil- 
adelphia, to anyone who will write to them for it. (Adv. 


en 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
IN NIGHT SWEATS AND PROSTRATION, 


Wood’s Ladies’ Blacking. 


us $3.75 we will express to you free of 

expense, 15 bottles of above Dressing, together with an 

elegant lithograph. Have your Shoe Dealer keep it. 
GEO. H. WOOD & CO., BosTON, MAss, 


HEODORE METCALF & CO.’S HE- 
LIOTROPE, VIOLETTE and JOCKEY 
CLUB SacHEer POWDERS impart a De- 
lightful and Lasting Odor to Handkerchiefs, 
Linen, Gloves, Stationery, etc. Sold by all 
dealers in fine toilet goods. Sample of either 
by mail, upon receipt of 25 cents. 39 TREMONT 
STREET, Boston. 


AN OFFER---To Ladies. 


On receipt of $1.00, and 10 cents for postage, we 
will send one Linen Splasher with knotted fringe, 
one Linen Tidy to match, all stamped for embroider- 
ing, with imported Silk for working them and Price 
List of Briggs & Co.’s patterns, 
IMPORTED NECK RUCHINGS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 
STAMPED LINEN GOODs, 
EMBROIDERY SILKS, &c., &c, 
STATEN & CO., 56 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


BRIGGS & COS 


By conding 


A warm iron passed over 
the back of these PAPERS 
TRANSFERS the Pattern to 
any Fabric. Designs inCrew- 
els, Embroidery, Braic 
ing, and Initial Letters. 

New Book bound in cloth, 
showing all BRIGGS & Co.'s 
latest Patterns, sent on re- 
ceipt of Yc. Retail by the 
leading Zephyr Wool Stores. 

Use Briggs & Co.’s Silk 
Crewel and Filoselle 
specially shaded for their 
Patterns, 


104 Franklin St., N. Y. 


Mention the Companion, 


To a Pink Pond Lily. 
“What strange pal A has touched thy heart of gold? 
Tinging thy petals with a rosy light? 
Causing thy waxen leaves as they unfold, 
ith eestasy to blush away their white. 
“Art flushed with thine own loveliness, or shy 
Vith wondering o’er thy new-born rosy bloom? 
Hast thou found happiness, or dost thou sigh 
At thy increase of beauty and perfume? 
“Was it the rapturous dawning of a love, 
That warmed thy tint to such a radiant glow? 
Bringing a message from the world above, 
To add new beauty to the world below,” 
Plants of this rare, fragrant and most beautiful 
of all flowers can be grown in ponds or in tubs. For 
sale by the original cultivators, Address 
CHIPMAN BROS., Sandwich, Mass., U.S. A. 


BENTLEY’S 


Stamping Patterns, 


known as “the best” for the past twenty-five years, are 
still superior to all imitations, and as cheap. Largest 
stock in the world, suitable for 
Repousse Work, Kensin 
Prismatine Painting, 
Needlework, etc. 


r ’ 

OUR BIG BOOK ISSUED MARCH FIRST 
contains full instructions for the above, in 136 large 
pages and 2000 illustrations, showing design, size and 
price of each pattern, Mailed only on receipt of 25 cts, 
it is worth it. 
BENTLEY’S ART NEEDLEWORK, 

No. 12 W. 14th Street, New York. 


STATEN ISLAND 

FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Office, 5 and 7 John St., New York, 

BRANCH (1 BROAD AY, ner ist, ew Yous 

OFFICES| 33 N REET, BALTIMORE” 




















ton, Luster and 
‘litter Work, 













47 N. EIG 
43 N. CHARLES STREET, 
NO AGENCIES. 

Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments, 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed successfully 
without ripping. 

Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole, 

Curtains, Window-Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, &c., 
cleaned or dyed. ‘ 

Employing the best attainable skill and most approved 
appliances, and having systematized anew every depart- 
ment of our business, we can contidently promise the 
best results, and unusually prompt return of goods, 

Goods received and returned by express or by mail. 

Correspondence invited, Send for circular and price- 
list. s3ARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 

5 and 7 John Stre New York. 


sala NEW BOOK. Contains in- 


KENSINGTON | structions tor. all the) stitenes. 
EMBROIDERY 


Coxcomb, Sumac, Pussie 
Willows, and 66 other flow- 

AND 
structions and ten pages of stitch- 


ers. Tells THE PROPER COLORS 
OF FLOWERS. es, 25 cents. 
PATTERNS. New_ Book 























each, Tells HOW to PRESS, TRIM 
wkte. Price.35c.5 for $1. 








25 NEW STITCHES for 
Crazy Patchwork, Full in- 





for petals, leaves, stems, &c., of 
CANVAS TIDY 


and wow Designs. 25cts.; 6 for $1.00. g@ Agents 
wanted, 
Ww SAMPLE BOOK OF STAMPING 


NE 
PATTERNS. 1328 designs. Shows each design 
entire, Price, lic. The biggest Catalogue out. 

New Stamping Outfit, Contains everything need- 
ed and 35 patterns for every kind of Embroidery and 





Dr. R. STUDHALTER, St. Louis, Mo., says: “I have 
used it in dyspepsia, nervous prostration, and in night 
sweats, with very good results.” (Adv. 


Kensington Painting. STAMPING WILL NOT RUB, 
The best outfit ever offered for $1. 
All four books and the Stamping Outfit, @1.50. 
Send stamp for full description of Outfits, Books, &. 
T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass, 














At this season of 


warranted. 


Weight, 14 0z.. Size 
$1.75. 


SPECIAL OFFE 


Rubber Sleeve 


, 





LADY’S CIRCULAR. 
covered with Rubber; they are much better value than we charge. Price $2.25. Postage 25 cents additional. In 
ordering, state your breast measure. 


SPECIAL OFFER FOF S1XT¥ Days; 


f 





Publishers Youth's Companion, 





ARE YOU PREPARED FOR 
SPECIAL OFFERS OF 


Gossamer Rubber Garments. 


Rubber Waterproof is indispensable. 
These garments are neat, stylish, can be easily 
carried in shopping or travelling bag, and are 
perfectly waterproof. 
They are first quality, and every garment is 


Lady’s Gossamer Rubber Circular, 


Postage 25 cts. additional. 
ing state length des!.ed. 


purchaser of a‘° Lady’s Circular a 
Protectors, anda pair of 
Rubber Hose Protectors, 

Gentleman’s Gossamer Waterproof 
Coat. Weighs 16 ozs. 
22 to 0 inches, breast measure. 
cured for this offer a lot of Coats, extra heavy GENTLEMAN’S WATERPROOF, 


THE APRIL SHOWERS 


? 


the year a Gossamer 


26 to 60 in. long. Price, 


In order- 


FOR SIXTY DAYS. 
We will give free to each 
pair of 


Buttons whole length. 
We have se- 





We will give free to cach purchaser of a Coat, a Gent’s Rubber 
at, with quilted rim, 


PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


State the size you wear, 
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For the Companion, 


THE GOOD TIME COMING. 


There’s a good time coming, boys, 
4 good time coming: 
We may not live to see the day, 
But earth shall glisten in the ray 
Of the good time coming ; 
Wait a little longer. 
—Charles Mackay. 


Thus, a bard of Britain prophesied; 
And his numbers all aglow, 

Passed o’er us like the breath of morn, 
Ali! many years ago. 

And visions of the good time 
Came trooping into view, 

And elothed the bright hereafter 
In tints of rainbow hue, 


We dreamed of peace and plenty, 
Of the olive and the vine, 

Of the reapers and the gleaners, 
Of the fullcorn and the wine; 

We dreamed of shackles fallen, 
Of man ereet and free, 

Of golden cords of brotherhood, 
And tl’ anthems of the sea, 


But while we waited, grimly, 
With iron heel and hand, 

The War-God stalked triumphantly 
Through all our pleasant land; 

And sobs and lamentations 
Went up from hill and plain, 

For the manly hearts that quailed not, 
Upon our altars slain, 


The years have come and vanished, 
But bitterness and strife 

Still cast their baneful shadows 
O’er the fairest scenes of life. 


Even now contention rageth, 
For borne on every breeze 

Come tidings of the contliets 
In lands beyond the seas, 


The bard and prophet liveth, 
But what for human ken? 
The good time’s coming, is it? 

0 weary watcher, when? 


And suffering heroes answer, 
Along the world’s highways, 
“O faint of heart, take courage! 
These ave the better days.” 


“Tlast thou not marked the progress 
on knowledge among men? 
flow merey tempers justice? 
And th’ sword yields to the pen? 
Hlow rig ‘or might prevaileth? 
Hlow Peace her balm distils? 
Whilst Ceres, smiling goddess, 
Her horn of plenty fills? 
And fairer is the brightness, 
As ‘Time his chart unrolls, 
Of the light which comes to gladden 
All weary waiting souls?” 





Yet never, struggling brother, 
Wilt thou perfeetion tind; 
Some grain will be unwinnowed, 
Some gold be uuretined: 
Some hearts will pine in sorrow, 
Some grope through ubt and fear; 
Oh, never canst thou realize 
The full fruition here, 





Still, over all forever, 
The star of Tlope will shine; 
After the frail and human 
Will come the life divine! 
HENRY S, WASHBURN. 
+~or— 


For the Companion. 
TESTED. 

Adoniram Judson, the apostle of Burmah, grad- 
uated from Brown University an avowed infidel. 
Ilis most intimate friend, a brilliant student, was 
also a skeptic. 

‘The two friends often talked over the question, 

momentous to one on the eve of graduation,— 
“What shall we do to make for ourselves a ca- 
reer?” Both were fond of the drama and delighted 
in the representations of plays. Each wrote with 
ease and skill, and so, after many discussions, 
they almost determined to become dramatists. 

Judson graduated in 1807, with the highest 
A few weeks later he went to New York, 
to study the “business” of the stage, so that he 
might be familiar with its requirements, in case he 
should become a play-writer. 

His dramatic project did not, however, retain 
him long in the city, and prompted by a love of 
adventure, he started on horseback to make a tour 
of two or three of the New England States. 

One evening, he put up at a country tavern, and 
was assigned a room adjoining one occupied by a 
young man sick unto death. The dying man’s 
moans were distinctly heard by Judson, whose 
skepticism was not strong enough to keep him 
from musing on the question, “Is that young man 
prepared to die?” 


honors. 


During the night the groans ceased, and early 
next morning Judson arose, sought the landlord, 
and asked,— 

“Ilow is the young man?” 

“Ile is dead.” 

“Who was he ?” 

“He had recently graduated from Brown, and 
his name was “hi 

Judson was stunned, for the name was his skep- 
tical friend's. 

Abandoning his journey, he returned to his fa- 
ther’s house, a dazed, stricken man. The shock 
unsettled skepticism. He determined to make ¢ 
thorough examination of the claims of Christian- 
ity upon his faith and conduct. 

He entered Andover Theological Seminary, not 
as a student for the ministry, nor even as a Chris- 
tian, but simply asa truth-seeker. What he sought 
for he found in Him who is the truth. He found 
more, the life and the way. He submitted to the 





truth, received the life, and walked in the way, 
with a martyr’s spirit and nigh, often, to the mar- 
tyr’s crown, until he heard the call, “Come up 
higher!” Then he departed from his earthly apos- 
tolate. 








He wrote no drama, but his life was a sublime 
spectacle. No crowds laughed at his wit, or were 
thrilled at his delineation of human passion; but 
hundreds of men blessed him as their father in 
God. 


4@ 
—<or— 


COMMANDED BY A TIGER. 





It is not often that a tiger takes command of a ves- 
sel, but that is what happened in Delaware Bay last 
January. The captain of a Philadelphia tug-boat 
which had been forced to lie to near Lewes, by a 
heavy wind, was awakened early in the morning with 
the intelligence that a schooner, with her sails set, was 
drifting broadside on, toward the tug. As she came 
nearer, it was seen that there was no one on the deck. 
The captain hailed her, and half-a-dozen men an- 
swered from the rigging and from a yawl astern, with 
pitiful cries for help. The tug’s anchor was got up, 
and she was started in chase of the schooner, which, 
still drifting in shore, soon grounded. ‘The captain 
of the tug tells the rest of the story. 


“By that time I made preparations to board the 
vessel and capture the mutineers, who, I supposed, 
had possession of her. I shouted to the men in the 
yawl to cut adrift and come on board of us, but they 
had only one oar in the boat. As we got near the 
schooner I mustered the five men on board the Her- 
cules, and counted our weapons. We had three re- 
volvers and a shotgun. 

** ‘Now let her go for the schooner,’ I called to the 
pilot as I reached up for the signal rope and blew 
three shrill whistles. The last shriek had hardly died 
away when a terrific, blood-curdling roar that almost 
took us off our feet came from the schooner’s deck. 

“We were almost alongside, and I had barely time 
to pull two bells to back her when the vessels touched. 
There was a jar, the schooner trembled, and as the 
tug slowly drew off, another terrific roar drowned the 
noise of escaping steam. 

“A great monster of atiger sprang from behind the 
galley-nouse. Three revolvers and a shotgun were 
pointed at the brute. 

‘***Hold on, boys,’ I said; ‘let us make up our minds 
what is best.’ 

“The schooner’s crew, who were perched in the 
rigging, cried to us to shoot low and kill the beast. I 
pulled one bell and stopped the tug. By this time the 
men in the yawl boat had cut adrift, and they clam- 
bered over the side of the tug. They were Captain 
Pettit and the mate and the cook of the schooner. 

«There was no time for explanations. We had to 
work sharp, for a sudden veer of the wind might blow 
the schooner off, and start her adrift again. Captain 
Pettit had a heavy navy revolver with him, and we 
now slowly steamed around the stern of the schooner 
and crept up alongside as close as we could with safe- 
ty 


¥- 
““His majesty the royal Bengal tiger lay on the star- 
board side of the galley-house. As I pulled the gong 
to stop the tug, he raised his head and I gave the wor 
‘aim!’ He looked at us for a moment, and as he 
opened his mouth to roar, I shouted ‘fire!’ 

«The contents of four revolvers and a shotgun were 
poured at the tiger, and with a roar of rage and = 
the animal rose on his haunches. One of his fore- 
paws hung limp. The beast tried to gather himself 
up fora spring, but he couldn’t manage it; he had 
been shot in the legs. 

***T don’t want to kill the tiger,’ said Coie Pettit, 
‘if we can get him to go back between decks, where 
his cage is. IT am afraid the consignees won’t pay 


| freight on him if [ make away with him.’ 








“After that we threw chunks of coal, clubs, boards, 
anything we could get hold of, at the tiger, but he 
only got wilder and roared louder. We were no bet- 
ter off than at first, unless we killed the beast. I then 
had the fire hose gotten out, and gave the order to 
pump hot water from the boilers. 

“The boiling water shot out of the muzzle of the 
hose, and, when it struck the tiger, he jumped ten 
feet into the air, and sent forth a roar tl. at fairly shook 
the vessel. Again the water struck him, and he jumped 
and roared. We followed him all over the deck, giv- 
ing him the benefit of the hot steam at every pause. 
tle climbed halfway up the fore rigging and nearly 
put the man up in the foretop into a fit.’ But he 
dropped back on deck, and, as a fresh spurt of steam 
struck him square in the face, he turned tail and 
pages down the main hatch, where his broken-gage 

ay. 

“In two seconds we were on board the schooner, 
the hatches were on, and the tiger was secured.” r 
an hour after Captain Pettit sat in my cabin, and'told 
me and my crew how he managed to get into sucha 
fix. Last Thursday he took the,tiger on board at 
Richmond. He had been sold by Adam Forepaugh 
to the trustees of Roger Williams © » in Providence, 
Kk. 1., to be placed in the menagerie there. 

“In the blow on Friday night, coming down the 
river, the cage broke adrift from its fastenings, and 
was so damaged that the beast managed to crawl out. 
The hatechway over his cage had been left open for 
air, and the tiger took possession of the schooner’s 
deck. They had been drifting for nearly three hours 
when we sighted them.”’—Baltimore American, 





a 
MADE BY A MOTTO. 


Lord Chancellor Eldon was the son of Mr. John 
Scott, coal-fitter, fh Newéastle, England. Even in 
boyhood, young Scott gave proofs of great ability and 
application, and promise of that energy which was 
destined to achieve the highest civi,honors which are 
eligible to an Englishman. By the advice of his elder 
brother, afterwards Lord Stowell, the boy, instead of 
following his father’s occupation, was sent to Ox- 
ford, and entered as Commoner of University College. 
Of his journey to Oxford, Lord Eldon used to relate a 
story which shows that the whole after life and career 
of the great chancellor was influenced, if not deter- 
mined, by a motto on a coach. 


I have seen it remarked [says Lord Eldon], that 
something which in early youth captivates attention 
influences future life in ‘all its stages. When I left 
school, in 1766, to go to Oxford, I came up from New- 
castle to London in a coach then denominated, on ac- 
count of its quick travelling, as travelling was then 
estimated, a fly; being, as well as I remember, never- 
theless three or four days and nights on the road; 
there was no such volocity as to endanger overturn- 
ing or other mischief. 

On the panels of the carriage were painted the 
words, ‘* Sat cito, si sat bene’”’ (It is sufficiently quickly, 
if it be sufficiently well done, or more plainly: It is 
done soon enough, if it is done well) ,—words which 
made a most lasting impression on my mind, and 
have had their influence upon my conduct in all sub- 
sequent life. Their effect was heightened by circum- 
stances during and immediately after the journey. 

Upon the journey, a Quaker, who was a fellow- 
traveller, stopped the coach at the inn in Taxford, 
desired the chamber-maid to come to the coach-door, 
and gave her a sixpence, telling her that he forgot to 
give it her when he slept there two years before. 

was a very saucy boy, and said to him,— 

—e have you seen the motto on this coach?” 

“No.” 

“Then look at it; for I think giving her only six- 
pence now is neither sat cito nor sat bene.” 

After I got to town, my brother, now Lord Stowell, 
met me at the White Horse, in Fetter Lane, Holborn, 
then the great Oxford House, as I was told. He 
took me to see the play in Drury Lane. When we 
came out of the house it rained hard. There were 
then few hackney-coaches, and we got both into one 
sedan-chair. 

Turning out of Fleet Street into Fetter Lane, there 





| was a sort of contest between our chair-men and some | 
persons who were coming up Fleet Street, whether | 
they should first pass Fleet Street, or we in our chair | 
first get out of Fleet Street into Fetter Lane. In the 
struggle the sedan-chair was overset with us in it. 
This, thought I, is more than sat cito, and it certainly 
is not sat bene. 

In short, in all that I have had to do in future life, 
professional and judicial, I have always felt the effect 
of this early admonition on the panels of the vehicle 
— conveyed me from school,—‘Sat cito, si sat 

ene.” 

It was the impression of this which made me that 
deliberative judge—as some have said, too delibera- 
| tive—and reflection upon all that is past will not au- 
| thorize me to deny, that whilst I have been thinking 

“sat cito, si sat bene,’ I may not have sufficiently 
recollected whether ‘‘sat bene, si sat cito,” has had its 
due influence. 

—or_—_—_—_——- 


For the Companion. 
FONTAINEBLEAU. 
(In the Forest.) 


Deep in the tangled mazes of a wood, 
The shady haunt of many roaming herds, 
In Summer’s sweet idlesse I musing stood, 
Charmed by the soft staccati of the birds. 


The giant oaks that towered in stately might 
Seemed born the soul of Winter to defy; 

Huge, rugged Samsons among trees, whose high 
Ahd spreading boughs colossal pierced the sky. 


And then I wondered what will be the fate 
Of all the green magnificence spread here. 
Will flame its swaying glory violate? 
Or will the storms of ages leave it sere? 


Who knows? The lordly tree that yonder stands, 
Proud of the robin that upon it sings, 

Felled to the earth by rough and callous hands, 
May be the prop of palaces for kings! 


Its mate stupendous, brooding there apart, 
Dismembered and uncrowned before all eyes, 
May re be changed into a whirring dart 
To kill yon eagle soaring through the skies! 
Another, refuge of the hunted stag, 
That seeks its shadow with a panting breath, 
Mar yet uphold the proud, triumphant flag 
That France unfurls for liberty or death! 


A hideous shape before a brawling throng, 
Yon old and knotted trunk may yet be seen, 
Bereft of leaves and of the linnet’s song, 
Turned to the horror of the guillotine! 
And oh! perchance that other standing there 
In leafy splendor, shading now my head, 
May be the coffin, still unformed and bare, 
Destined to hold and keep me with the dead! 
F, S. SALTUS. 





“COALS OF FIRE.” 


To most people, unfortunately, it is much easier 
and more agreeable to retaliate evil than todo good 
in return—to “get even” with an enemy rather than 
to conciliate him. And yet, not only the teachings of 
religion, but experience, invariably proves that the 
most effective way of conquering an enemy is to melt 
down his enmity in the crucible of kindness; for, in 
nine cases out of ten, such a mode of treatment does 
more than vanquish your foe; it makes him your 
friend. How many family and personal feuds would 
be nipped Th the bud if people acted more in the 
spirit of the one who tells the following little story, 
which, though old, is worth repeating : 


I once had a neighbor, who, though a clever man, 
came to me one day and said, “Esquire White, I 
want you to come and get your geese away.” 

“Why,” said 1, “what are my geese doing?” 

“They pick my pigs’ ears when they are eating, 
and drive them away, and I will not have it.” 

“What can I do?” said I. 

“You must yoke them.” 

“That I have not time todo now,” said I. “I do 
not see but they must run.” 

“If you do not take care of them, I shall,” said the 
shoemaker, in anger. ‘‘What do you say, Esquire 
White?” 

“I cannot take care of them now, but I will pay 
you for all damages.” 

“Well,” said he, “you will find that a hard thing, I 
guess.” 

So off he went, and I heard a terrible squalling 
among the geese. The next news from the geese 
was, that three of them were mi:sing. My children 
went and found them terribly mangled and dead, and 
thrown into the bushes. 

— said I, “all keep still, and let me punish 

m.”’ 

In a few days the shoemaker’s hogs broke into my 
corn. I drove them all out, and picked up the corn 
which they had torn down, and fed them with it in 
the road. By this time the shoemaker came in great 
haste after them. 

“Have you seen anything of my hogs?” said he. 

“Yes, sir, you will find them yonder, eating some 
corn which they tore down in my field.” 

“In your field?” 
“Yes, sir,” said I. 
they were made to eat. 

“How much mischief have they done?” 

“Oh, not much,” said I 

Well, off he went to look, and estimated the dam- 
age to be equal to a bushel and a half of corn. 

“Oh no,” said I, “it can’t be.” 

“Yes,” said the shoemaker, ‘‘and I will pay you 
every cent of the damage.” 

“No,” replied I, ‘‘you shall pay me nothing. My 
geese have been a great trouble to you.” 

The shoemaker blushed, and went home. The next 
winter, when we came to settle, the shoemaker deter- 
mined to pay me for my corn. 

“No,” said I, “I shall take nothing.” 

After some talk, we parted, but in a day or two I 
met him on the road, and fell into conversation in the 
most friendly manner. But when I started on, he 
seemed loath to move, and I paused. For a moment 
both of us were silent. At last he said, “I have some- 
thing laboring on my mind.” 

“Well, what is it?” 

“Those geese. I killed three of your geese, and 
shall never rest until you know howl feel. I am 
sorry.” And the tears came into his eyes. 

“Oh, well,” said I, “never mind. I suppose my 
geese were provoking.” 

I never took anything of him for it, but when m 
cattle broke into his field after this he seemed glad, 
because he could show how patient he could be. You 
might search the country in vain for a couple of more 
friendly neighbors than we were ever after. 


“Hogs love corn, you know; 
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A LAST KISS. 


The rough miner who, in a California theatre, when 
the orchestra struck up as if to drown the cries of a 
little child, yelled out, “Stop your fiddlin’, and let’s 
hear that baby!” gave a characteristic illustration of 
the feeling every man has when long an exile from 
home and friends. The pathos of the situation is 
deepened if the absentee is a husband and father,— 
and the emotion awakened in the breast of such a 
one, a soldier far away from home, by the sight of a 
babe in its mother’s arms, can only be guessed by a 
single man. 

While on their way to Gettysburg, our troops were 
marching by night through a village, over whose gate- 
way hung lighted lanterns, while young girls shed 








march on to possible death. A scene of the march is 
thus described by the author of ‘“‘Bullet and Shell :” 


Stopping for a moment at the gate of a dwelling, I 
noticed a young mother leaning over it with a chubby 
child in her arms. Above the woman’s head swung 
a couple of stuble-lanterns, their light falling full 
upon her face. The child was crowing with delight 
at the strange pageant, as it watched the armed host 
pass on. 

“I beg your pardon, ma’am,” said Jim Manners, 
one of my men, as he dropped the butt of his musket 
on the — and peered wistfully into the faces of 
the mother and her child. 

“I beg your pardon, but may I kiss that baby of 
yours? I’ve got one just like him at home; at least 
1e was when I last saw him, two years ago.” 

The mother, a sympathetic tear rolling down her 
ee cheek, silently held out the child. Jim 
pressed his unshaven face to its innocent, smiling lips 
for a moment, and then walked on, saying,— 

“God bless you, ma’am, for that!” 

Poor Jim Manners! He never saw his boy again 
in life. A bullet laid him low the next day, as we 
made our first charge. 

——_—_—_—__—~+o+—__—_—_——_ 
LOVE AND PRUDENCE. 

A canny Scotchman has little faith in the old say. 
ing, ‘Love is blind.” Even in his wooing he is apt 
to keep one eye on the main chance, for a tocherless 
lassie is not to his mind. 

Some years ago John Allen, a cool, calculating 
Scot, began the practice of medicine inan English 
village. Every.one respected the tall, bony, demure 
doctor, who had a deal of cleverness in his head, but 
not a bit of sentiment in his veins. 


oo“ 


The doctor roomed at the village confectioner’s, 
Mrs. Gray, whose pretty daughter was the pride of the 
place. The demure ‘physician, attracted by her 
sprightly ways and handsome face, approached her 
with offerings of the mother’s “white hearts.”” Tooth. 
some as these were, the wayward beauty declined 
them, and talked about a pink silk that shone in the 
window of her neighbor, the mercer. 

Manners were simple in that village, and the rosy- 
cheeked girl thought it no indelicacy to hint her 
wishes. The prudent Scotchman was staggered, but 
next Sunday Phoebe Gray went to church dressed in 
that pink silk. The expenditure made Dr. Allen 
thoughtful. Courting, if prolonged, would be costly. 
That Sunday night he cal to his landlady,— P 

‘“Meestress Gray, ye have a pretty 
and ye maun have scraped a little sille 
have also a bonnie dochter.” 

“Ah, doctor!” answered Mrs. Gray, trying to look 
as if her motherly heart was unmoved by this pre- 
lude; ‘she’s a little forward thing, who takes great 
liberty with you. I’d have you snub her.” 

“Weel, weel, Meestress Gray, that’s na offence to 
me. But as I was just saying, ye must ha’ saved a 
fifty-pund or so?” 

“Dear me, doctor! A poor woman, and a widow 
like me, can’t save much money.” 

“There’s na gettin’ through the world without a 
little siller, Mrs. Gray; but I was thinking about 
your dochter.” 

“Ah, sir! she’s an expensive little thing. She runs 
away with all I can get.” 

“I was thinking about Phebe, if ye’d pairt wi’ 


business here, 
r together. Ye 


her!”” 

“Part with her, sir! For what?” 

‘For me, Meestress Gray.” 

“Aye, doctor, but she’s so young.” 

“Weel, weel, Meestress Gray, ther’s na much ob- 
jection to that.” 

“For sure, doctor, you are the best judge on such 
matters.” 

The doctor was a little disappointed when he found 
that Mrs. Gray had not coma “a fifty-pund or so,” 
and that Phoebe would not only come to him without 
a “tocher,” but with no bridal outfit, unless he pro- 
vided one. In those days country physicians kept an 
apothecary shop, and the canny Scotchman was equal 
to the situation. 

‘*Meestress Gray,” he continued, ‘‘as I was saying, 
ye have twa shop windows, and should Phaebe become 
Mrs. Allen, I could set my gallipots in the other win- 
dow, and we would drop all talk about the siller.”’ 





AN EXCHANGE, 


A correspondent in an exchange tells a pleasant 
story of Gen. Oliver, author of the well-known hymn- 
tune “Federal Street... Gen. Oliver, who lives in 
Salem, and a clerical neighbor, had each ordered from 
the same Salem tailor a pair of pantaloons from the 
same piece of cloth, to be delivered on the Saturday 
evening next following. The two gentlemen were 
not then acquaintances. Saturday evening came, and 
two bundles, the outside marking upon which was 
not then noticed, were delivered at their respective 
homes. 


On Sunday morning each, rising, essayed to wear 
his new garment. Each was a misfit. Gen. Oliver 
then looked at the wrapper, and, seeing another name 
than his own, at once surmised the cause of trouble. 
He donned his ordinary dress and proceeded to his 
clerical neighbor’s residence. Ringing the bell, he 
inquired for the Rev. Dr. Mills, who presently ap 
peared. After an exchange of stately courtesies (no 
names being given), Gen. Oliver said,— 

“T called, reverend sir, to inquire if you were dis 
posed for an exchange.” 

“For an exchange?” asked the doctor, “and with 
whom and when?” 

“With me, and to-day.” 

“With you? and to-day!” 

Gen. Oliver, though one of the “sons of the clergy,” 
was not very clerical in appearance. 

“My dear sir,” said the clergyman, “it will not be 
possible. It is already nearly time for the ringing of 
the second bells. I have a special sermon and have 
sent the day’s hymns to my organist, and I cannot 
possibly do it.” 

“Weil, my friend,” said the general, “I am very 
sorry, as it would be a convenience to each of us, for 
you have got my breeches and I have yours!” 

“Aha! aha! Oh yes, yes, yes! Isee! Isee! Ex 
change? Yes, with all my heart, for I have been los- 
ing my legs for an hour in a pair of meal-bags ‘a 
world too wide for my shrunk shanks.’ Mrs. Mills, 
bring down those big trousers; the riddle’s solved; 
the tailor’s boy blundered.” 

Gen. Oliver asked the pastor whether this operation 
in breeches was a breech of the Sabbath, and the pas- 
tor gave it up. 

a 


CENTRIFUGAL FORCE. 


Artemus Ward did not claim to be a scientist, but 
rather an artist in wax. He once gave his thoughts, 
however, to one of the great problems of science with 
this result: 


The earth moves round the sun from west to east 
in a year, and turns on its axis in a day... . A 

Supposing the earth to be suddenly arrested on its 
axis, we all—men, women, children, horses, cattle, 
and sheep, donkeys, editors, and members of Congress 
—with all our goods and chattels, would be thrown 
off into the air at a speed of one hundred and seventy- 
three miles a minute, every mother’s son of us de- 
scribing the arc of a parabola, which is probably the 
omy description we should ever be able to give of the 


r. 

This catastrophe, to one sufficiently collected to en- 
joy it, would doubtless be exceedingly amusing; but 
as there would probably be no time for laughing, we 
pray that it may not occur until after our demise, 
when, should it take place, our monument will probs- 





tears as they watched the brothers of other women 





bly accompany us. 
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For the Companion. 


THE BLUEBIRD’S RETURN. 


It was an Easter morning, 
The sky was tinged with red, 

When little Helen, yawning, 
Crept from her trundle-bed. 

Standing beside the window, 
Some fretful words she said. 


“The Spring is long in coming,— 
Solong! ’Tis hard to wait! 
Snow lies yet in the hollow 
Beyond the pasture gate. 
The birds and flowers will never come 
If Winter stays so late!” 
Just then the sun, arising, 
The shadows put to flight, 
The face of little Helen 
Beneath his smile grew bright. 
A bluebird on the lilac-bush 
Just sang with all his might. 





“My child, ’tis Easter morn- 
ing!”’ 
Her mother whispered low; 
“The day the blessed Lord 
arose 
So many years ago.” 
“Ts that,” said little Helen, 
“Why the bird is singing 
so? 
“My fretting and complaining 
I know was very wrong. 
The birdie doesn’t murmur 
That Winter stays so long. 
Though he’s no pleasant fire- 
side, 
He sings a thankful song.” 


—_+o>—_—_ 
For the Companion, 
RAY’S PRESENT. 


Ray was happy, so happy 
that he couldn’t possibly 
keep still, though it was 
Sunday morning, and some- 
body said every five min- 
utes, “Do be quiet, Ray !” 

He hopped about on one 
foot, and then he hopped 
about on the other foot, and 
then he drummed on the 
window - pane, and then 
turned somersaults on the 
sofa. 

“T should think you might 
remember the Sabbath day, 
and keep a little stiller,” 
said Lucy, his almost 
grown-up sister, getting out 
of patience with his pranks. 

“Tt’s coz it’s Easter Sun- 
day, and I’m _ goin’ to 
church, and the pulpit will 
be all covered up with flow- 
ers,” said Ray. “If you 
hadn’t been to church for 
all winter, coz you’d had 
the hoopin’-cough, I guess 
you'd be glad too.” 

“T don’t see how you can 
keep still in church if you 
can’t at home. I don’t be- 
lieve mother had better let 
you go,” said Lucy. 

“I do keep still. I whis- 
per just as easy whenI have 
to say anything, and I don’t 
laugh ever, do I, mother ?” 

“I think you are generally 
pretty still in meeting,” said his mother. 

“Oh, here’s a hymin-book! May I carry it to 
meeting to look on when they sing? I don’t ever | 
have any book.” | 

“That. isn’t the right kind of a hymn-book,” 
said his mother. ‘When you can read, you shall 
have a book to look on.” 

“T wish I could have some flowers to carry. 
What makes them have such lots of flowers Easter 
Sunday ?” 

“Come and sit by me, and I’ll tell you about 
it,” said Ray’s father, laying aside his paper. 

Ray drew his little chair to his father’s side. He 
could keep still enough when a story was to be 
told. 

His father explained what Easter Sunday means, 
and told him how glad the people who loved the 
Lord Jesus were when they knew that He had 
risen from the dead. 

“We are glad at Christmas, because Christ was 
born then,” said Ray, thoughtfully. 

“Yes, and we are glad at Easter because, though 
wicked people killed Him, death could not hold 
Him. He rose from the dead on that day. 

‘“‘When winter is near, the frosts kill the pretty 
flowers, but when the spring comes they start up 
out of the ground and blossom again. So we 
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think they are very suitable things to carry to 
church on Easter Sunday, to show how glad we 
are that Christ is risen. 


| 
Now don’t you think you | 





to give it to my minister, when the meeting is out, 
for a present.” 


giving his face and hands and hair a last touch of 
preparation before they started. 


But it’s a real nice present. 
Ray ran and got a bit of bright pink paper, to 
wrap it in. 
farthest corner of his ‘‘meeting-clo’es pocket.” 


not show it to anybody else,” she said coaxingly. 
mother aside and opened the pink paper to her 
t's just as long and curly !” 
tight—a dandelion-curl. 


good. 
and I guess he’ll like that, don’t you ?” 


“pers PUT IT 
UNDER THE OLE HEN 





could manage to keep still a little while, and let} “Well, it’s pretty nicely made,” said his mother, 
us all read ? 


It will soon be time to go.” 
“Yes, father. But mayn’t I go out in the yard, 


and see if I can’t find a dandelion ?” 


He was gone so long that they had to look him 
p when it was time to go to church. 
“I’ve made something real nice, and I’m going 


“Let me see what it is,” said Lucy, who was 
“No, I sha’n’t let nobody see it. It’s a secret. 
You'd think so,” and 
Then he tucked it down into the 


Lucy gave her mother a hint of Ray’s purpose. 
“Let mother see your present, dear. You need 


With a great show of secrecy, Ray drew his 
iew. “Look a’ there!” said he, triumphantly. 


His mother looked and saw, rolled close and 


He’s real 
He always smiles to me when he sees me, 


“I’m going to give it to my minister. 





THE YOUTH’S CO 
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slowly, “but 1 don’t’”—— 

“Now, mother! don’t you go to discouraging 
me. 1 made it all myself. And I want to give 
him something.” 

“Don’t let him, mother,” whispered Lucy. 

“He'll forget all about it by the time meeting is 
done, 1 guess,” whispered her mother in reply. 
“T can’t bear to break his heart by refusal. Tl 
keep an eye on him, and manage so that he won't 
have a chance to give it if he should think of it.” 

But Ray didn’t forget all about his present, and 
Ray’s mother did. 

“Where’s Ray ?” said she, as she was gathering 
her flock into the carryall to go home. ‘Did you 
see Ray as you came out, father ?” 

“There he is, just coming down the steps.’ 

Ray ran when he saw the carryall, and that 
they were all waiting for him. 

“T gave it to him,” said he, when he had climbed 
into the carriage, “and he was just as pleased as 
could be. He smiled all over his face.” 

“1 declare, mother!” said Lucy. 

“Hush!” said her mother. “I forgot; and it is 
of no use to spoil the child’s pleasure now it is too 
late.” 


“He was real pleased, anyway,” repeated Ray. 
“He put it in his pocket just as careful!” 
Joy ALLISON. 
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For the Companion. 
AN APRIL DAY. 


SUNSHINE. 
Bright blue skies and sunshine— 
Day is very fair; 
Big blue eyes and dimples— 
Baby’s laughing there. 


SHOWER. 
Skies grow dark and dreary, 
Clouds begin to lower— 
Baby’s very tired, 
Now there’ll be a shower. 
J. M. 


——_~<o-——_—__— 
For the Companion. 
WHAT SNOWBALL DID. 


It was the cunningest thing in the world to do, 
so everybody said. 

No one knew exactly how she got there, but it 
was easy to guess that somebody had left the door 
open for a minute, and that in that minute 
Snowball, who, as I think I have already told 
you, is Ava’s little white hen, slipped into the 
kitchen. 

Once in, there was the hasket full of soft white 
shavings by the wood-box in the corner, and who 
ever saw a nicer place for a nest ? 

Not Snowball indeed; so she popped into the 


basket and settled herself pretty soon ina snug 
little nest. 

It was Easter morning, and the children were 
trooping upstairs and downstairs looking for Easter 
eggs. 

They ran into the kitchen at last, and just at 
that minute up flew Snowball from her basket, 
with a sharp little ‘‘Cut-cut-cut-da-cut !” 

“O-oh!” screamed Ava; and she ran to the 
basket. 

And there, in a cosey little hollow, lay a warm, 
smooth, snow-white egg! 

You must guess what a time there was, and 
how that wee biddy, Snowball, was fed and petted. 

“She’s my little Easter hen!” cried Ava. “My 
dear little Easter hen!” 

After a time mamma took the egg, and made a 
tiny hole in each end, and blew out the contents. 
Then on the shell she painted a spray of yellow 
meadow lilies and a cluster of forget-me-nots; and 
she strung it on a pretty blue ribbon. 

“Now I’ll keep it long’s I live,” said Ava. 

And to this day it is chief among her treasures ; 
and though I suppose she has told it a good many 
times, she is always ready to tell again the story 
of Snowball’s Easter egg. 


—_—__~+o-—____— 


Wuzy is the letter T like Easter ? 
the end of Lent. 


Because it is 
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ACROSTIC, 








DOUBLE 


The initial letters form the name which the French 
give to Easter; the final letters form the Danish 
name for the same festival. 

What men renounce who take upon themselves reli- 
gious vows; 

Tis put to many a use, and oft the fainting will 
arouse ; 

A bitter wood whose healing power a negro first be 
spoke; 

A planet little known or talked about by common folk; 

A bit of hair all knots and snarls, as if the work of a 


fay ; 
What all should keep at certain times, for ’tis the 
wisest way. M. D. 
2. 
COMBINATIONS. 


The blanks in the following prov 
erbs are to be filled with certain 
words, which are to be placed one 
underneath the other in regular or 
der; then the central letters, read 
down, will form the names of some 
handsome articles much in vogue at 
the close of the Lenten season. 

1. We are more apt to honor the 
than the good, 

2. ——, counting all things, brings 
nothing home. 

3. A good word for a bad one, is 
worth much and — little. 

4. An old dog cannot — his way 
of barking. 

5. Fine dressing is a fine house —— 
before windows, 

6. Ask thy —— what 
shouldst buy. 
7. Read hearts and not -——. 
&. Dependence is a poor 
9 A spur in the head is 
two in your heel. 
10. He who —— ean find. 
11. He who late neither 
hears mass nor eats ment. 
12. Everyone thinks he 
more than his of brains. 
18. A man without 
bow without an arrow. 
14. Drinking water neither 
makes aman sick, nor in debt, nor 
his wife a . 
15. It is the justice's 
makes the justice. 
16. Kindness governs more than 


thou 














has 








is a 





that 





17, A gentleman — to travel 
abroad, but to dwelLat home. 


Is. Who —— his due gets no 
thanks. DYKE CLEMENTS. 


3. 
EASTER CROSS. 
° o Me ° 
+++t++ 
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Read the second line 
across, and the central per- 
pendicular up, and find a 
dish the old English Church 
people ate on Easter Sun 
day. 

Across.—A tree of sacred 
Scripture, with wood of fine 
grain and beautiful garnet 
color, used in making mu- 
sical instruments. 

A bitter aromatic plant, 
named for some deathless 
quality it was once supposed 
to possess. 

A grain common in Amer 


ica, now much used in 
dishes similar to the one 
sought. 


The region of the dead. 

A book or manuscript, 
often applied to ancient 
Bible manuscripts. 

A musical instrument 
named in Scripture, used 
in image worship. 

One who played a certain 
musical instrument in the 
Jewish temple worship and 
on festive or funeral occa 
sions. 


4. 

CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 
My first is in service, but not in choir; 
My second in organ, but not in lyre; 
My third is in cushion, but not in pew; 
My fourth is in Gentile, but not in Jew; 
My jifth is in chalice, but not in bowl; 
My sizth is in altar-cloth, not in stole; 
My seventh in chapel, but not in kirk; 
My eighth is in minister, not in clerk; 
My ninth is in chancel, but not in nave; 
My ¢enth is in music, but not in stave; 
My eleventh in psalter, but not in songs; 
My twelfth and last to the priest belongs. 
My whole, an offering fair, we bring, 
On Easter Day, to Christ, our King. 
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Answers to Puzzles for March 26th. 
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2. 1, “Fashion rules the world.” 
heart doeth good like a medicine.” 3, “Happy is he 
who wants nothing.” 4, ‘The other party is always 
to blame.” 5, “Least said is soonest mended.” 6, 
“Sweet are the uses of adversity,” 7, ‘We learn 
wisdom from the folly of others.” 


2, “A merry 
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The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is 
-75 a year, paymentin advance. NEW SUB- 
SC iP TIONS Can commence at any time during ths 
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The ¢ ompanion is sent to subseribers until an ex- 
plicit order is reecived by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required hy law. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by m: -. 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter, All 
posimaste rs are required to register letters when- 

ever requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 

ulmost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else itis stolen, Persons who send 
silver tous ina letter must do iton their own re- 
sponsibility. 
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Renewals,.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the Publishers 


must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped, All arrearages must be pale. 
Always give the name of the Post-oflice to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 
The Date against your name on the margin of 
yet. paper shows to what time your subscription is 


auld. 

The ‘Courts have decided that all subseribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PER- 
z MASON & CU.,, Youth’s Companion, Boston, 

fass. 











For the Companion. 


EPITHELIOMA. 


This word—now so sadly familiar from the case of 
our great fellow-citizen, General Grant—is one of the 
names of carcinoma, or cancer. It is used because 
most cases of cancer are connected with the epitheli- 
um,—the membrane which lines most of the internal 
organs and cavities of the body,—or with the epider- 
mis (searf-skin), which covers the outer surface and 
is essentially of the same nature. 

All our tissues—muscles, membranes, nerves, fat, 
bones, ete.—are built up by, and consist mainly of, 
cells. cells select from the blood, transform 
and assimilate the elements essential to their activi- 
ty, growth and perpetuation. They multiply by divi- 
‘Tumors result from a morbid multiplication of 


sion. 
cells. 

Benign tumors simply crowd—as they grow by the 
multiplication of cells—against the adjacent parts. 
In malignant tumors the multiplying cells infiltrate 
into the adjacent parts, and thus constantly enlarge 
their deadly area; or they are taken up by the blood- 
vessels and lymphatic vessels, particularly the latter, 
and borne to distant glands, where they set up the 
same deadly action. 

A cancer, kind, is always malignant, 
though a hard cancer, of which an epithelioma is one, 
is not so malignant as a soft cancer, in which the 
cells preponderate over the fibrous tissue. What is 
now called a sarcoma, which was once thought to be 
a cancer, is a benign tumor generally, but may 
malignant. It differs from a cancer mainly in having 
its cells separated from each other by intervening 
substance. In the latter the cells lie against each 
other—several hundred of them perhaps—in (other- 
wise) empty spaces, or nests. The microscope alone 
distinguishes between the two—the cancer and the 


of whatever is 


| same direction. 
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make a circle four or five feet in diameter in search | 
of some support to twine upon. And if the tip of the. 
revolving shoot should strike a support, what would 
happen? Just the same thing as if you were swing- 
ing arope about your head and the end of it should 
strike a pole. The rope would wind about the pole in 
the same direction in which it was moving. The hop 
shoot revolves with the sun, and if it should come in 
contact with a stick, it would twine about it in the 

—- > 


SEA RULES AND RHYMES. 


The device of aiding memory by rhyme is as old as 
rhyme itself. At sea as well as on land the simple 
artifices of sound and metre are common, to help fix 
useful facts, and we have borrowed 

“Thunder in the morning, 
Sailors take warning,” 
till itis about as familiar as “Thirty days hath Sep- 
tember,” etc., though we live hundreds of miles from 
the ocean. An “old salt” repeated to a reporter of 
the New York Tribune, the other day, sundry speci- 
mens of sailor song: 
“When both side-lights you see ahead, 
Port your helm and show your red. 
If on your starboard red appear, 
It is your duty to keep clear; 
But if upon y¢ vort is seen 
A ste amer "s starboard light of green, 
There’s not so much for you to do, 
For green to red keeps clear of you. 
Green to green, or red to red— 
Perfect safe ty—go ahead!” 





Oh, we sailor-men have more poetry in us than we 
get credit for. Our shanty songs would tickle your 
fancy. I remember once when I was on the bark Sea 
Rover, we had been out to Calcutta with a cargo of 
oil, and were homeward bound, when we were caught 
in a storm and dismasted. The bark sprung a leak at 
the same time, and we had to abandon her. It was 
just before daybreak when we pulled away from her, 
and in the gray of the morning we could see her ris- 
ing and falling on the long swell which the storm had 
left. Aside from the perils of our position,—at sea in 
open boats and no land near,—we felt aregret at leav- 
ing the ship that had been our home for nearly a year, 
and the sailors sang, as they rowed away, that beau- 
tiful song for abandoning ship: 


“She's a gallant ship anda gallant crew, 
Leave her, jollies, leave he 
She’s a gallant ship, and her captain too, 
And it’s time for us to leave her.” 


Then I always liked the homeward-bound song, 
and never shall forget how sweetly it came to me 
across the waters of the Bay of Callao once, when 
thirty sailors, walking around the capstan of a ship, 
invisible in the morning mist, sang— 

“We are homeward bound this very day, 

i00d-by, fare you well! 
Good-by, fare you well! 

We are homeward bound, with seven months’ pay, 
Ye-ho, my boys! we’re homeward bound. 


ip 
“SAX KINGDOMS, SIR.” 


Kirkcudbrightshire, — pronounced Kir - koo - bree - 
shire, with the accent on the second syllable,—is one 
of the southernmost counties of Scotland. It is sit- 
uated on the Solway Firth, and from its high moun- 
tains most extensive land and sea views are to be had. 
The story is told that the shepherd of a large land 
proprietor on the coast used to take great pride in 
showing strangers the magnificent outlook from one 
of the hills. Willy, the shepherd, had an English 
friend of his master’s put in his charge one forenoon. 

“Tam told, she ephe rd, you are going to show me a 
wonderful view. 

“That's quite true, sir.” 

“What shall I see?” 

“Weel, ye ‘ll see a feck (many) o’ 
best part o’ sax, sir. 
yonder?” 
|" “Yes, I do.” 
“Weel, sir, those are the hills o’ Cumberland, and 
| Cumberland’s in the kingdom o’ England; that’s ae 


kingdoms, the 
Noo, div ye see yon hills awa 


kingdom. Noo, sir, please keep coont. Then, sir, I 
must noo trouble you to look ower [over] yonder. 


Div ye see what I mean?” 
“Yes, I do.” 
“That’s a’ recht. That’s the Isie o’ Man, and that 





sarcoma. 

A cancer may long remain simply a hard, painless 
tumor, with its true character unknown. If it can 
be cut out then, This, therefore, 
is the time for its extirpation. 

A cancer due solely to local irritation is quite likely 
to be cured when operated on early. When due to 
hereditary taint, it is more likely to recur under some 
new irritation. 

The age at which cancers appear is generally after 
forty. Henee the occurrence of a hard tumor, say 
from forty-five and onward, should awaken attention. 
But comparatively few tumors are cancerous. 

In cases where extirpation is impracticable, medi- 
cal treatment may still do much for the general health, 
the relief of distressing symptoms, and averting the 
progress of organic disease. 


it may never recur. 


” 
TWINING PLANTS. 

One of the first peculiarities to be noticed in con- 
nection with the twining of plants is the fact that 
with very few exceptions all the individuals of one 
species always twine in the same direction. Most 
plants twine in an opposite course to the movement 
of the sun or of the hands of a watch. 
them to stand in front of you, they twine from your 
left towards your right. Such twiners are the Morn- 
ing-Glory, Wistaria, Bean, Hoya or Wax- Plant, 
Trumpet-Creeper, and many others. Of those which 
twine in the opposite direction the Hop and wild 
Bindweed, or climbing Polygonum—known as Wild 
Buckwheat—are familiar examples. 


It is an interesting experiment to endeavor by pin- 
ning, tying, or other means to make a plant grow in 
an opposite direction from that which it naturally 
It will be found that even a plant has a way of | 


takes. 
its own which is not to be changed. 


Let us undertake to discover the manner in which 
We will suppose 
The 


a plant twines about a support. 
that a young hop-vine is growing in the yard. 
first two or three joints—called internodes—will be 
found to stand upright. 
twine, and nature does not waste her forces. 


ing peculiarity, however. 
length of a few inches they will be 
flexed first to one 
have made a circle. 


The motion becomes more rapid as the internodes 
grow longer, until, when two or three feet long, they 
They will often | and senility. 


sweep a circle in two or three hours. 


Supposing | 


There is no need for them to 
The in- 
ternodes which next form begin to show an interest- 
After they have attained a 
found to be de- 
side, then to another, until they | 


was akingdom and a sovereignty in the families o’ 
the Earls of Derby and the Dukes o’ Athol, frae the 
| days o’ King David o’ Scotland, if ye ken onything o’ 
| Scotch history.” 

“You are quite right, shepherd.” 

“Quite recht, div ye say? I wouldna hae brocht ye 
| here, sir, if I wus to be wrang. Weel, that’s twa 
| kingdoms. Be sure, sir, to keep coont. Noo, turn 
| awee aboot. Div ye see youn land yonder? It’s a bit 
| farder, but never mind that, sae lang as ye see it.’ 

“T see it distinctly.’ 

“Well, that’s a’ I'care aboot. Noo, sir, keep coont, 
for that’s Ireland, and maks three kingdoms; but 
there’s nae trouble aboot the niest ng for ye’re 
stannen on’t—I mean Scoteland. Well, that maks 
four kingdoms; div ye admit that, sir?” 

“Yes, that makes four, and you have two more to 
show me.” 

«That's true, sir, but don’t be in sic [such] a hurry. 
Well, sir, just look up aboon [above] yer heed, and 
this is by far the best of a’ the kingdoms; that, sir, 
aboon is Heaven. That’s five; and the saxth king- 
dom is that doon below yer feet, to which, sir, I hope 
you'll never gang; but that’s a point on which I can- 
not speak with ony certainty.” 


ee - 
ATTRACTIVE, 


Among the new employments is that of window- 


Throat Diseases commence with a Cough, Cold or 
Sore Throat. “Brown's Bronchial Troches” give imme- 
diate relief. Sold only in boxes. 2 cents, [Adv. 

> 

Time tells, 0 years, Vegetable Pulmonary Bal- 
sam of Cutler Bros., Boston, stands A No. 1. Try it.[Adv, 





“Champion dl Cash ‘Boxes. 
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also 


Be “ tin 
goods, Secured 
by the “Cham- 
pion” __ keyless 
ock. More con- 


each, 


the best assortment extant of Keyless Locks for 
Drawers, Closet, Desks, etc. Also best Night 
Latch, Dead Lock and Padlocks (used by the i s. 
Treasury), and a variety of locks for special purposes, 
shown in our Illustrated List, which is free to all. 
Those who send us 2c. stamp receive FREE, with the 
List, a new nickeled steel Pocket Tool that is always 
acceptable. The “Champion” Locks and Boxes are for 
sale ule by the trade. Miller Lock Co., | iy hiladelphia, Mfrs. 


COMFORT ON Two WHEELS. 
LADIES, Doctors, Merchants, Sportsmen, Butchers, 
See erymen, Farmers, anybody who rides, ask C 
BEEBE, Rac ine, WwW is. ks for his circular about C. ar 


FEATHER DUSTERS. 


In order to introduce to house- 
keepers and thereby create a demand 
by the trade for our Special Grade 
of Patent Split Turkey Feather 
Dusters we will for One Dollar 
mail at our risk, send to any adk 
in U. S. or Canada—carriage 
one elegant medium- 
made from long T 
bronze or black, mounted on 
ebony-finished handle, 
rocco cap, gold-leaf 
These Dusters are soft, pliable, 
with fair usage, indestructible, 
ranted as the Best Duster made, 
is not acommercial grade, Its produe- 
tion is limited. Can only be had direct 
from us at present. Address 


THE NATIONAL FEATHER DUSTER CO. 
(Incorporated), 
A. J. SANDS, SECRETARY, 
42 & 44 STATE ST., CHICAGO. 
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PAQKACE FACTS 


— An unequalle 
4 () For 
ingly small price. 
for our prose. Y 3 **F? contains one pape 
Tomato, Chase’s Excelsior Gosbage * 
Fringed renee. Mammoth Red Oni 
Fe Scarle ¢ Basie. Purple Top Globe Turn 
ORDER AT ONC EK, and take advantage of the 
CENTS. vous notes or stamps 
prepaid, "ARM A} 
ae age. a package sare put up ready for mailing, 
<a 8S, eae the paper one year, / y P 
NO DISC ‘OUNT ON THESE PAC KAGES, no r 


best way to do 


live, wide-awake 
of Choice Seeds ata trifling cost, as an inducement to try them. 
bound to introduce them into thousands of new homes, and believe the 


“Weer e are willing to abide by the results of your trial of our Seeds, and trust in your future order 
Ps JKAGE 


Long Orange Carrof, 
on, Long Sugar Parsnip, Boston Market Cucumber, 


The Best Offer of the Season! 


OUR SPECIAL ‘FARM AND GARDEN” PACKAGE for 1885, 
opportunity to secure the “Farm and Garden,” .the best 
armers’ paper in America, for one year, and aaupply 

e are 


do 


this is by sending you this Sample Package at an exceed 








ueen Watermelon, New Favorite 
Market ’Celer 


r each Cuban 


Boston y, Green 


ip, and Bay View 


on. 
reatest offer ever made. Send your address with FIFTY 


3, and receive the Seeds by return mail, and the Paper One Year, all fully 
YD GARDEN” alone is worth many times the 


rice of the entire 
ut will be sent to any 
THERE IS 
Old customers may avail 


and cannot be broken or changed; e 
REPAID, by mail, on receipt of price. 
natter how ‘many are ordered. 


Fhe s of the offer if they wish. If you are already a subscriber for the paper, order the Seeds for yourse?f, 
and have the paper sent to some friend. Address all orders plainly to 


Cc. W. DORR & CO., 669 FOURTH ST., DES MOINES, 


IOWA. 











All those 
ense shoul 
ROVED 
one € 


is oe fine. 
KINDS 


NEW SEEDS AND PLANTS. 
lovers of choice flowers. Sent to all others on 
receipt of stamp to pay postage. Address 


Very complete, h 


can succeed w — 


Large healthy bulbs, sure to do well, 1 Bulb, 40 cts 


F. R. 


Do You Want a Garden of Rare Beauty? 


who want the gayest gal garden w el ry beat te = gt eXx- 


d not fail to t try Ss 
DOUBLE GAE IDEN POPPIES, something ev ery= 
Sure to give satisfaction. They grow about 2 
feet high, with magniticent large flowers, of the rich- 
est anc niost intense shades of color, and are an orna- 
ment to any garden. They produce an effect that 
cannot be matched for brilliancy, perfectly dazzling. 
This grand strain which we offer, has been produced 
after many years of high cultivation, and was grown 
for us by the most celebrated grower in Europe. For 
brilliant, dazzling colors these Poppies are equalled 
only by the " Tulip. They are in bloom the whole 
Summer, and om = a show which has no rival. Thir- 
teen beautiful colors— White, White Striped Red, 
White and Light Purple, Rose, Light Red, Scarlet 
and White, Dark Scarlet and Violet, Lilac and Scar- 
let, Dark Modore, Gray, Cinnabar and Violet, Black 
Brown and Cinnabar, Fiery Scarlet. Any ‘of the 
above colors, 5 cts. per paper, or the whole col- 
lection, 13 papers in all, for only 50 cts. We offer 
also T NEV MALTESE CROSS, OR 
DANEBROG POPPY; flowers single, brilliant 
scarlet, with a lar; Fe, pure white Maltese cross in the 
centre—e legant. Pe vaper, ee ents 50 cents. 
PIERSON’S PE RE CTION ASTERS—mag- 
nifcent. A great improveme nt over all others. 
White, Rose, Crimson, Lilac, White and Blue Varie- 
gated, Redand W hite Tarie ated, Dark blue, Blood 
Red, 15 cents per 453 $ i 
colors for #1. I] cD SWEET PE 
Scarlet, Rose and ie hae Mush. White, White 
with Lavender, and f,~ 


















NET 

Mammoth Hybrid Spiral, the largest, finest and 
sweetest, WW cents per paper; 6 "for 50 cents. PIER- 
SON’S EUREKA EXTRA EARLY st GAR 
CORN, the best early, large-eared corn in cultiva- 
tion, 15 ce 4 per paper; 4 for 50cents. LILIUM 

U UM, the Queen of Lilies, or Golden- 
Bemicd L ily of Japan. Our importation, from 
Japan, of this the most beautiful of the Lily family, 
$1: 12 for $3. 15 CHOICEST 





;3 for 


LOWER SEEDS, for only ken cents. Any of these articles sent free by mail on receipt of price. On 
sia’ Ag amount of $1 we send one paper French Marguerites or Painted peice, All 
Purchasers will have sent them in addition our Large Illustrated Catalogue of ALL E BEST 


andsomel) illustrated, artistic, of particular +i to all 


PIERSON Florist and Seed “Tarrytown N Y 
. 9 ele 


yman, P. 0. Box / 

















dressing. Formerly store-keepers dressed their own 
windows, but now invention, if not genius, is re- 


quired, and the window-dresser is a brother to the art- 


decorator. 


“T hear you want to hire a good window-dresser?’ 

“Yes, sir,” replied the dry-goods merchant. 
you make a window attractive?” 

“Attractive! I sh’d say I could. 
a woman can’t git by it *thout looking in.’ 

“Very well, sir, you may try.’ 

In half an hour'the sidewalk in front of the store 
to peep in. 
hanging in the window. 
so attractive.” 

“Taint that,” said the new clerk. 
in’ at the velvet. 

“What then?” 


a capital mirror.”—Chicago News. 
“Dr. CHAPIN’s wit,” said Henry Ward Beecher 


“flashed like the spokes of a wheel in the sun.” 
day he sat down on the Rey. Dr. Emerson's hat, anc 





to its owner, saying, “You ought to thank me for 
that, for your hat was only silk, but now it is sat in.’ 


It is a pretty saying of an old writer 


“Can 


I can dress it so 


was crowded with women, all waiting to get a chance 
The merchant couldn’t understand it, 
since nothing but a solid piece of black velvet was 

“I didn’t know a simple piece of plain velvet was 


“They aint look- 


“W’y, don’t you see, that black background makes 


One 


then instantly arose and passed the crumpled thing 


That men, 
like books, begin and end with blank leay es—infancy 


| 


fi lh h 


Mary Anderson writes: 
I am delighted with 
your Coraline Corset. It 
is perfect in fit and ele- 
gant in design and work- 
manship. 








’ 


The genuine Coraline is superior 


1 perfect satisfaction. 
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WARNER 


353 BROADWAY, New York, 








FLEXIBLE Hip HEALTH: 
ABDOMINAL? CORALINE 2 MISSES# 


Coraline is not Hemp, Jute, Tampico, or Mexican Grass. 
Coraline is used in no goods except those sold by WARNER BROTHERS. 





Imitations are a fraud and dear at any price. 
For sale by all leading merchants. Price from $1.00 up. 





NTRS CE 


to whalebone, and gives honest value and 


BROTHERS, 


141 & 143 WABASH AVE., Chicago. 
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For the Companion. 


A CHILD-FRIEND. 


My little sweetheart, quaint and fair, 
True child, and yet child-woman, 
The halo of thy tender life 
Is more divine than human. 


Not all the sage’s learned lore, 
Not all the pulpit preaches, 
Compares with that wise holiness 
That your sweet girlhood teaches, 





I watch your happy life move on 
Unspoiled, because so truly 

You lean to that deep inner law 
That rounds each action duly. 


While wearier mortals strive with care 
To read the seroll of Duty, 
By some unconscious angelhood 
You live its rarer beauty. 
I read in rapturous, burning words 
Of that rare, saintly maiden 
Who calmed the Tuscan poet's heart, 
With life’s strange burdens laden, 
My Beatrice! Life's hot day 
‘akes even’s coolness, stilly 
Where smiles beside its dusty rond 
This trusting, stainless lily. 
My little sweetheart, quaint and fair, 
True child and yet child-woman, 
I bow before thy gentle life, 
Divine, because so human. 
KATE L. BRowN. 








ee 


For the Companion. 


THE YOUNG FARME,’ 


When Horace Greeley gave his celebrated ad- 
vice to young men to “‘go West,” he certainly did 
not desire that all of Young America should de- 
sert the Atlantic coast. The advice was in the 
direction of originality, independence and enter- 
prise, but it is the duty of many young farmers to 
remain East, and a competence may be gained in 
the East on the farm by the same economy and 
thrift that enters into Western pioneer life. 

The young man who intends to emigrate should 
be of pioneer stuff,—strong, bold, hearty and en- 
terprising, and able, like the file, to make his way 
anywhere. He who does not answer to this de- 
scription will find himself more helpless than he 
was at home. The West needs strong men, physi- 
cally, mentally, morally. 

The best of all enterprises in which a young man 
can engage, if he is resolved to go West, is to se- 
cure a piece of land while yet the public lands are 
going. Not very long hence all the useful lands 
will have been appropriated; then the value of 
land will rise so rapidly that the next genera- 
tion may see a return emigration to the deserted 
lands of the East. 

But if you take a farm, you must be a farmer. 
To speculate in land generally means that the cap- 
ital invested in it will be eaten up by taxes. And 
it is, perhaps, sadly true that we cannot all be 
farmers. 

The rush of emigration is at present towards the 
wheat-lands of Northern Dakota. It may be 
worth while, therefore, to look at the advantages 
and disadvantages of a settlement in that region, 
which popular judgment in the East decides tu be 
favorable for emigrants. 

On the bright side may be mentioned the great 
fertility of the soil and its rapid settlement. The 
young pioneer may, if he hurries up and manages 
well, secure three tracts of one hundred and sixty 
acres each; the first by preémption, the second as 
a “tree claim,” and the third under the homestead 
act. In this way, he may, at the end of eight 
years, become the possessor of four hundred and 
eighty acres of land. 

If he has not fallen into the vicious Western cus- 
tom of borrowing money at eighteen per cent. in- 
terest to make improvements which will not return 
him so large an income, he may ‘be out of debt. 
Probably his land will rise in selling-value, and all 
the time, if he is strong, prudent, and competent, 
he will get more than a living from it. And when 
he dies, at a good old age, he may leave to his 
heirs property worth, say, twenty-five thousand 
dollars. 

There is another side to the picture. This man’s 
children need good homes and pleasant society in 
their young days. Butif he is a pioneer, he has no 
near neighbors, and very few distant ones for a 
longtime. If his farm is only one hundred and 
sixty acres in extent, and if he live in the middle 
of it, his nearest neighbor who has done the same 
is half a mile away. 

Even in the mildest climates such isolation 
would have its terrors for those who have been 
accustomed to the delights of human society ; but 
in the long winters of Dakota, where the fear of 
the blizzard keeps the family at home, it amounts 
to solitary confinement. It is especially severe 
upon the children, for whose sake all this hardship 
is undergone. 

Obliged to work all summer, they have only the 
winter in which to study, and even then they are 
prevented from attending the school, held at a dis- 
tance, by the fierceness of the winds and the depth 
of the snow. It is worth considering if these chil- 
dren will not be better off if they remain in the 

East, where they will get more education and less 
money. 

But it is also true that life in the Northwest 
tends to develop vigor of body and independence 


of mind, and the new Northwest seems destined to | 
become the new New England of this country, and 
one of the most permanent and intelligent empires 
of the world. Again, pioneering is heroic, and the 
young, if they do not have all the advantages, are 
exempt from contact with many of the vices, of a 
crowded civilization. 

To the young man who wishes to engage in ag- 
riculture, the East is full of places where houses 
and lands are to be had cheap. True, an acre of 
land will not yield as much with a minimum of 
labor as an acre on the prairie. But with equal | 
labor it will yield what will pay a larger profit, 
because the produce will be nearer its market. 

One final piece of advice to any one who is re- | 
solved to go West: avoid the stampede. Said a 
practical Western man, “If you hear that ‘every- 
body’ is going toa certain place, don’t go there. | 
If everybody is taking up farms in a region, take 
up a piece of woodland, or a mill privilege. Do 
something that nobody else is doing. If ‘every- 
body’ is leaving a place, go there, and you shall | 
find valuable property which you can buy on your 
own terms, from foolish people who are joining in 
the stampede.” 

The advice seems full of contradictions, and yet 
there is a certain amount of wisdom in it. 

There are men who have a calling to go West, | 
as the pilgrims were cailed to cross the sea. The | 
prairie schooner is a Mayflower. 


Such men be- 
come the giants of new empires, and make histo- 
ry. They are led by duty rather than speculation. 
All honor to these prairie kings, and all honor 
to the young man who holds to the old homestead 


sal in Spain, and the men wrapped themselves in 
their ample mantles, with gay linings, and all 
looked as Spanish as possible. 

Spanish beggars are the most pathetic creatures 
one has ever seen. Many of them wear a little 
metal badge, which proclaims that they are licensed | 
by the Government to beg, and that they are only | 
pursuing their legitimate calling when they sur- 
round you like anarmy. Every form of misfor- 
tune seems to have assailed them. You see leg- 
less people, armless people, sightless people, and 
some poor creatures so hideously deformed that 
you would rather empty your purse than look at 


| them a second time. 


But the beggar children all over Spain are a de- 
light. We used to get a silver piece or two changed 
into copper before we went out of a morning, and 
I am bound to confess that the strong attachment 
the throng of bright-eved little vagabonds used to 
manifest for us was probably not wholly disinter- 
ested. | 

Cathedral of Burgos. 

We made our way to the Cathedral the first 
morning after our arrival, and we found our- | 
selves lost there ina wilderness of beauty. The 
choir, in the centre, is itself large enough for a 
church, and so are many of the side chapels. The 
choir breaks the long vistas, which would else be 
so magnificent; but nothing could spoil this place 
which man’s love and faith have builded, at such 
enormous cost of time and money and genius, as 
an offering of worshipping hearts to God.  Pie- 
tures, statues, stained glass, carving, gilding— 
some new wonder awaits you at every turn. 











EAST 


AN 


in the East, and so wisely manages the home farm 
that he affords his aged parents a peaceful ending 
to their useful life. Above are two pictures for 
the young man who would be a farmer. Duty 
must decide. 
picture into the other, and a lack of enterprise re- 
verse the scene. 





For the Companion. 
A SPANISH JOURNEY. 
From the Frontier to the Escurial. 


From Paris to Tours, from Tours to Bordeaux, 
and from Bordeaux to beautiful Biarritz, was a 
journey not to be passed over in a sentence had it 








not been on the way to Spain. 
conjure with. Ever since I could remember I had 
longed to go there, and at last the time had come. 

We were a party of five ladies, with a courier 
whose face was his fortune, it was so honest and 
benevolent. 
the 26th of October, passed the Custom House ex- 
amination at Irun with none of the trouble croak- 
ers had led us to expect, and journeyed on by rail 
through the mountains and the tunnels of the pic- 
turesque Basque Country to our first Spanish stop- 
ping-place, the Hotel of the North in Burgos. 

Of this hotel the less said the better. With the 
exception of one at Toledo, we found no other in 


forts were a small matter compared with the de- 
lights which awaited our first walk in the streets 
of a Spanish town. 

How unlike it was to any other place in the 
world, and yet how like all our life-long expecta- 
tions. 
| with their clear,olive complexions, their heavy dark 
| hair, their bright, full lips; and here were the 

Spanish men, with their high, narrow heads and 
| their reserved, stately manners; and the women 
| wore the lace mantillas, which used to be univer- 














Enterprise would soon turn the one | 


Spain is a word to | 


We crossed the Spanish frontier on | 


Spain so little satisfactory ; but its trifling discom- 


Here were the dark-eyed Spanish women, | 








D WEST. 


In the “Chapel of the Holy Christ” is the cele- 
| brated “Christ of Burgos,” an image said to 
have been carved by Nicodemus from holy wood, 
and to have been found at sea, steering itself 
toward Burgos. People used to believe that its 
beard grew, and Burgos was full of stories of the 
miracles it wrought. At any rate, itis admirable 
from an artistic point of view. It must have been 
modelled from a dead body, for it is dead as death 
is dead. : 

Very different is the lively wooden puppet called 
“Papa Moscas,” over the Cathedral clock, which 
comes out every five minutes and shows itself to 
amused spectators. This frisky image was made 
| by Henry III. in memory of a girl, who, spring- 
ing- from an ambush when he was attacked by 
| wolves, had saved his life and lost her own. 
Burgos was the town of the Cid. The “Poema 
| del Cid” is at once the oldest and the noblest book 
|in Spanish literature—the Homer of Spain. The 
| bones of the Cid and his faithful wife Ximena are 
on show in a glass-topped casket in the town hall 
at Burgos; but it seems to me they might better 
| have been allowed to rest in peace, in their proper 
| tomb in the convent chapel at San Pedro de Cer- 
defia, to which place you should be sure to make 
an excursion from Burgos. On the way you pass 
the Convent of Miraflores, where the father and 
mother of Isabella the Catholic are buried, under 

a gorgeous alabaster monument, which is con- 
| sidered the noblest tomb in the whole world. 

From Miraflores a desolate road leads you on to 
San Pedro del Cerdejia, the home of the Cid, 
| whither he desired, with his last breath, to -be 
taken, and whither, when dead, he was borne, 
| upon the back of his beloved horse, Bavieca, clad 
} in armor and riding gallantly as in life. 

Bavieca was also buried, when his turn came to 
| die, at this old home of his master, and, happier 
|than the Cid, his bones are at rest in the grave 
| which, according to the Cid’s will, was “dug deep,” 
j and which two elm-trees overshadow. 

| Out from Burgos, in an opposite direction, is the 











| that I came out of it with a headache. 


beautiful Cistercian convent of Las Huelgas, 
founded as a refuge for impoverished women of 
noble families. ‘There was a rumor that the Em- 
press Eugénie meant to retire thither after the 
death of her son, but the plan, if ever really 
formed, was abandoned. 

Hare complains because the fine old gateways 
of Burgos, of which the noblest is the 
Santa Maria, are pressed upon by insigniticant 
modern buildings; but, in spite of this, Burgos is 
a most picturesque old town. 


{reo de 


Valladolid, 


We went from there to Valladolid, and not all 
its historical associations could make the latter 
place attractive. It has the air of having been set 
down by a mistake in the midst of a desert. In 


| the fifteenth century this barren place was the 


home of kings. Charles V. adorned it with noble 


| edifices, and his son Philip Il. was born here. 


Columbus died here; Cervantes lived here, for a 
time; making clothes for the king and his nobles, 


}and mocking their fleeting splendors in his scorn- 


ful heart; and here is a house where slanderous 
tongues say the great painter Alonzo Cano killed 


his wife—a tale of which there seems to be no 
proof whatever. Valladolid has a museum of 
pictures and statuary, with a few noble works 


amid very much rubbish; and a university per- 
vaded by such a smell of mouldering antiquity 
There are 
many fine churches, and no less than fifteen con- 
vents surround the grand P/asa Mayor, in which 
the fires of the Inquisition used to be lighted, un- 
der the orders of the terrible Torquemada himself. 

All the Court used to go and see an da Fe 
there, as merrily as the Court at Madrid now goes 
to see a bull-fight; and the tortures of the poor 
victims to have atforded quite as much 
amusement to the grand people as the doing to 
death of five-dollar horses and noble Andalusian 
bulls affords them now. 


tuto 


seein 


s 


Avila, 

On the way from Valladolid to the Escurial you 
pass Avila, a lovely, walled town, full of interest. 
Prince Juan, the only son of Ferdinand and Tsa- 
bella, was buried there. Tle was a 


young prince 
of very noble qualities, and had been most eare- 
fully educated by his royal Tu his twen- 


parents, 

tieth year he was married to the becutiful Pri 
Margaret, daughter of the Kap Masimilian, 
whom he loved as well as if they lads 


HCess 
ror 


been the 


vot 
children of Kings. Leaving 
ried, and with every prospect 
nand and Tsabella hastened 


hin thus, just miar- 


ot happiness, erdi- 
uvay to another mar- 
riage, that of their daughter Isabella to the King 
of Poriugal. Meaftime Prince taken 
suddenly ill. King Ferdinand, by travelling rap- 
idly, managed to reach his death-bed, but Queen 
Isabella, who was forced to journey more slowly, 
only arrived after all was over. When the young 
prince was near his end, his father strove to cheer 
him with lypes for his recovery, but he lifted his 
eyes as towards some vision of glory that others 
could not behold, and said that he was ready to 
leave a world which at the best was so tull of van- 
ity and trouble; and he prayed only that the 
loved ones from whom he parted might be as re- 
signed to part with him as he was ready to go. 

There, in Avila, his sorrowing parents built his 
monument, and placed on it the semblance of his 
sleeping figure, “lying as he had smiled” 
touching of all sepulchral etligies. From the car- 
ven stalls, which they occupied at mass, the strick- 
en father and mother used, thenceforth, to look 
down on their best-beloved sleeping below, and the 
sad eyes of one would seek the sad eyes of the 
other, and the silent tears would start. 


Jian was 


the most 


St. Teresa. 


Avila was the town of Saint Teresa, who was 
born in 1515, eleven years after the death at Me- 
dina of Queen Isabella. The Roman Catholic 
Church regarded Santa ‘Teresa as especially raised 
up, by Heaven, to breathe new life into their re- 
ligion. She was born of noble parents, who were 
also very pious; only, biographers say, that the 
mother was given too much to the reading of ro- 
mances, and it was no doubt from her that Santa 
Teresa inherited her strong bent to the romantic, 
as well as to the mystical. From her earliest child- 
hood she was constantly reading the lives of the 
saints and martyrs; and at eight years of age she 
set off from home with her little brother to tind the 
country of the Moors, in the hope of being mar- 
tyred by them, but was captured and brought back 
by a hard-hearted and unromantic uncle. 

When she was twelve years old her mother died, 
and Teresa got possession of the deceased lady’s 
beloved library of romances, the consequence of 
which was that the student of her character finds 
in her a curious blending of religion and romance, 
personal vanity and personal picty. noble 
saying of hers deserves to be remembered—*T con- 
ceive,” said she, “that the misery of damned souls 
in hell consists in the impossibility of their loving 
God or man.” She believed that when she was 
twenty she was caught up into heaven, and shown 
a plan for reformed convents, which she returned 
to earth to carry out. She founded seventeen 
nunneries and fifteen monasteries, in different parts 
of Spain, beside her own especial convent of St. 
Joseph, at Avila. She arrived at Toledo, with 
only four ducats to found a convent, and, when 
people exclaimed at this, she said, calmly,— 

“Teresa and four ducats can do nothing, but 
God, Teresa, and four ducats can do anything.” 

She died in her sixty-eighth year, in her own con- 
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vent at Avila. Roman Catholic legends assert 
that the spirits of ten thousand martyrs were pres- | 
ent at her death-bed, and the Lord Jesus came in | 
to convey her to her heavenly home. | 
ven now, in her convent chapel, the nuns sit dur- | 
iass upon the steps, rather than in the stalls 
carved for their use, because they believe that in 
‘Teresa's life-time angels used to come down to oc- | 
cupy these seats, and they wish still to leave them | 
free for the possible grace of such high visitants. | 
From Avila the road “winds up hill” to the Es- | 
curial. You go through tunnel on tunnel, and 
whenever you are not in a tunnel you are enjoying 





person, 


such lovely glimpses of mountain scenery as would 
beggar any words which should essay to describe 


them Louise CHANDLER MOULTON. 


te 
GIVE AND TAKE. 


1 hold him great who, for Love's sake, 
‘an give with earnest, generous will; 
But he who takes for L ‘ssweet sake, 
I think L hold more generous still 
Adela 





ide Procter. 


tor 
For the Companion. 
LEARNING TELEGRAPHING. 


rhe electric telegraph, which began as a doubtful | 





experiment in Ist, has now overspread the world | 
vith a network of wires, and has become a very im- | 
vortant field of industry for both men and women. It | 
iad its beginning in the United States, and, in respeet | 
4 mileage of lines, has attained its greatest develop 
nent in this country. 

fhe number of operators and clerks who are em- 
ployed by the several telegraph companies at the pres: | 
ent time is probably somewhere between seventeen | 
uid twenty thousand. But beside the telegraph com 
panies proper, certain railroads have organized tele 
graphic departments wherein business of all sorts— 
‘commercial and private, as well as that of the roads— 
is transaeted; and this has led to the employment of 
tlaurge force of operators. 

Ina business so large as this, aside from its con 
stunt growth, which is greater in proportion than that 
of the country itself, there is necessarily almost con 
tinual chamye; and itis seldom that an operator who 
is thoroughly competent fails to tind a place whieh 
will, at least, serve as an introduction to better things. 

It will be well to show what constitutes competence 
in an operator in order to make clear the distinctions 
A com 
petent operator must have started with the qualities 


between the several methods of preparation. 


requisite for genuine capacity and ability in any eall 





ing; he must be intelligent, industrious and eareful, 





capable of acquiring, retaining, applying knowledge 

As atelegrapher, he should be able to decipher man 
useript easily and accurately, to send messages intel 
ligibly, and to receive and eopy them from his instru 
Tn tek 
graphy quickness is indispensable, but it should never 
t the 


ment correctly, andata fair rate of sy ed. 


be sought a expense of legibility, neatness and 
weuraey. 

An operator should be familiar with all the details 
of the business, and he should, tinally, write a reada 
ble hand, and should have, at least, a fair English ed 
teution. 

Many operators learn to telegraph in small offices to 
the 


work allows the managers or operatd#s in charge to 


which they have access, where the lightness of 





give some attention to beginners. “Tue advantages of 


such a training are apparent. 

Here the mechanical part of telegraphy, for the ae 
quirement of which three or four mouths’ application 
conditions which the 
pupil will eneounter when he enters into the actual 


is necessary, is learned under 
service; and here also he may see the real business in 
progress, and become familiar with the thousand de 
tails that exist in telegraphy, and can be learned only 
by constant observation and practice, 

He receives practical suggestions from men of ex 
perience; and in short he has every advantage that 
weompanies good instruction and useful practice. 
lhe operators are largely recruited from the forces of 
messengers and clerks who have opportunities for 
study of this kind. 

Many of the brightest and most industrious of them 
have become operators of the first class within a few 
An operator thus prepared may be sure that 
This way of 
learning the business is strongly recommended by all 


veurs. 


his apprenticeship has not been wasted. 


telegraphers. 

lhese opportunities are not given to all, and many 
of those, and especially of women, who wish to learn 
telegraphy are obliged to do so either privately or at 
Of these two methods the latter 
is preferable, because it requires less time. 


“telegraph schools.” 





Expert teaching is better calculated than is self- | 
instruction to advance one in any study. The schools 
generally, however, are discouraged by many teleg- 
raphers for the reason that many of them are im- 
properly conducted, and hold out, as inducements to 
beginners, hopes which cannot be realized. 

\ further objection is that, except in rare cases, 
not thorough. Little beyond the 
part of telegraphy is taught. But the 
use of the instrument, if the school is properly man- 


the instruction is 
elementary 


aged, may be learned as thoroughly there as in an 
office. 

rhe school at the Cooper Union in New York City 
is regarded with favor on account of the peculiar 
methods of instruction followed in it, and because 
there are no fees. Inthat school much may be learned 
beyond mere expertness with the key. Telegraphic 
which may be briefly detined to be unbroken 
connections between offices, by means of which mes- 
be 


cireuits 
sages muty sent from one to another—are estab- 
hed 

rhe instruments are made to represent different 
Messages are thus sent from “New York” to 


li 


cities 
“Boston” or “Chicago,” and this exercise is accom- 
panied by such other practical instruction as can be 
given in a school-room. The schoolis managed by 
un experienced operator, detailed annually for this 
work by the Western Union Telegraph Company, and 
a regular office of the same company is attached to 
the institution. 

Women only are admitted, and their number is lim- 


ited to the capacity of the room. Of those who are | latter isin turn subordinate to a “general superin- 
graduated each year, some are employed by the vari- 
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ous telegraph companies; the others generally find 
situations in telegraph offices of railroads, or on pri- 
vate wires. 


It is a mistake, however, to suppose that even this | 


excellent school can assure positions to its pupils. 
Their success must depend upon their proficiency and 
the demand for operators existing at the time of 
their graduation. 


The important difference, then, between learning 


telegraphy in an office and in a school or privately is | 


this: that by either of the latter methods very little 
is generally acquired beyond the elements of the 
business; while by the former the pupil is taught also 
the practice and certain details which cannot other- 
wise be learned. 

With whatever dexterity a school-graduate may 
form words with his fingers, he must be more or less 
embarrassed by circumstances of which he has had 
no experience on indoor lines, but which are familiar 
to one who has studied in an office. 
dent of surgery, who has knowledge of text-books 
alone; while the other has an experience which is 
just as useful and beneficial to him as dissection and 
hospital practice are to a young surgeon. 

The iatter will therefore be in a higher grade, and 
his application to a telegraph company for a situation 
will be regarded more favorably than will that of the 
school-graduate. His advancement will naturally be 
more rapid if his ability equals his opportunities. 

But when the school-graduate obtains employment 


us a practical operator, he has an opportunity to per- | 


fect himself in that part of a telegraphic education 
wherein he is deticient, and it rests with him to make 
the best use of it. 

It is difficult to state precisely the length of time 
and the amount of practice necessary to bring a be- 
yinner into the first grade of operators. In the case 
of one who has studied in an office, the time, as has 
been said before, should not be long; but of course 
his advancement will chiefly depend upon his own in- 
telligence and application. 


He is like a stu- | 


man, but a steady worker and a hearty hater of no- 
tions and nonsense. 


| tricts and is called a “division.” So far the steps are 
regular. 
The ranks of the operators are invariably resorted 
to in selecting chief-operators and managers. The 
best of the managers in a district would naturally be 
chosen to fill a vacant superintendency, the chief- 
| operator, if competent, taking his place, and so forth. 
It will be found that a// the superintendents and gen- 
| eral superintendents have been practical telegraphers. 
Of the executive officers, the few who did not begin 
| a8 operators are men who have had an exceptional 
experience of telegraph matters in other ways. Alto- 
| gether, it is safe to say that the surest way to promo- 
| tion lies through the operating-room. 
| The humblest beginner, therefore, need not despair 
| of advancement; let him be alert and careful in his 
| work, striving to become a well-informed telegrapher 


| as well as a good operator, and he may be sure that | 


| his efforts will not be overlooked. 
It is true that the prizes cannot be gained by all; 
| but it is equally true that, in a business so thoroughly 
practical as the telegraph, they are gained by very 
| few who do not deserve them. 
In conclusion, it is well to remark that telegraphy, 
unlike many other absorbing and technical pursuits, 
does not in the least disqualify one for success in 





other business. Evidence of this may be seen in some 
of the great railroads, many of whose highest officers 
| have been operators; and indeed it would not be difli- 
cult to point to many men who have achieved distine- 
tion in many other honorable callings as proofs of 
what has just been said. JouUN DOUGLAss. 


———————————~oe——_—_—_— 
For the Companion. 
BOBBY’S SAFE RETURN. 


Bobby Hotchkiss was the only son of Revben 
Hotchkiss, the village blacksmith, a rough, hard-tisted 


| 
| 














Bobby was about four. 
teen years of age, and as 
his mother expressed it, 
“big for his size.” 

Reuben Hotchkiss had 
decided that Bobby should 
follow in his footsteps, and 
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Generally about two years of good work will suf- 
fice to place him in the front rank. Those who are 
otherwise prepared must complete their education 
before they can hope for advancement, and the t’me 
with them is therefore somewhat longer. 

The salaries paid to male operators range from for- 
ty to one hundred dollars a month, according to their 
merit; comparatively few receive the lowest figure. 

A woman sent the first message over telegraph 
wires, and since the practical introduction of tele- 
graphy women have been extensively employed as 
operators. Their natural quickness and deftness fit 
them well for telegraphy, and some of them become 
equal to the best of the men in the excellence of their 
work. 

In the New York City offices of the Western Union 
one hundred and fifty women are engaged as ‘opera- 
tors; they receive salaries ranging from thirty to six- 
ty dollars a month. This may be taken as the range 
of salaries paid to female operators throughout the 
United States. 

In country offices the proportion of women is not 
large. The chief reason for this is that in many small 
places the operator is also railroad and express agent; 
and often a salesman, and women are scarcely adapted 
to such a multitude of severe duties. Besides the 
operators, there is a considerable number of girls em- 
ployed in the larger cities as receiving clerks. Their 
duties are to receive messages intended for transmis- 
sion, to count the words contained in them, and to 
take in the money paid for them. 

Many firms in the cities rent wires from the tele- 
graph companies, and employ operators to work them. 
A large number, perhaps most, of those thus engaged 
are women, and these positions are particularly de- 
sirable for them, because the hours of work are fewer 
and the labor less arduous than in public offices. 

The salaries are in the same range as those paid by 





the companies. 

A partial sketch of the organization of the Western 
| Union, which is more or less imitated by the other 
| companies, may not be amiss, as showing an opera- 
| tor’s chances for promotion. 


In every office there is a “‘manager”’ 


who gener- 
j ally has charge of all the business transacted in his 
| department. Under the manager in all large offices 
there are ‘“‘chief-operators” who are charged with the 
| supervision of the operating-rooms. 
| The manager reports to the “superintendent,” 


within whose “district” his office is situated; and the 


‘man, and not at all backward in 


be a blacksmith too. He 
had duly given notice to 
Bobby to that effect, but 
the plan did not meet with the latter’s approval. 
Bobby had a very lively imagination. 
The fact was, Bobby had a decided aversion to 
learning any trade at all. Sundry books, containing 
«adventures of sea life, had fallen in his way, and he 
was determined to be a sailor. 
When he made known his intentions to his father, 
the response he got was not exactly of a kind to en- 
courage him. Instead of providing him with “a 
sailor’s outfit” and sending him to sea at once, the 
matter-of-fact mechanic gave his son to understand, 
in very blunt English, that if he ever mentioned the 
subject again, he would “strap him,” a very unpoetic 
performance indeed. 
Bobby knew that his father was avery resolute 
using the strap 
when he chose to consider it necessary; so he took 
car> to say nothing more in his hearing about going 
to rca. 
But he by no means relinquished his purpose. On 
the contrary, this purpose grew more determined than 
ever. So he read his old sea-stories over again, and 
the blacksmith’s life of Lord Nelson, and he fancied 
himself another hero of the Nile and Trafalgar. 
One day, happening to be alone inthe shop for a 
while, the thought that was always in his mind spoke 
out aloud, and he began to sing: 
“Ho, a sailyer’s life for me-e, 


On the big briny sea-e-e, 
Where from keer I kin be fre-e-e-e, 
On the sea-e-e-e-e-e! On the sea!” 

I don’t know whether this rhyme was original with 
Bobby or not, but I suppose it expressed his feelings 
as well as if Barry Cornwall wrote it. 

Another song greatly affected our young hero’s 
imagination. It began— 

“Bobby Shaffto’s gone to sea, 
Silver buckles on his knee.” 

Was not his name Bobby—or nickname? Might 
not he be supplied with silver buckles on shipping, 
and have a monument at last like that of which the 
boy Nelson dreamed? He thought the poetry pro- 
phetic. The poet meant him. 

Bobby sat down and wrote the following affecting 
lines with a pencil on a leaf torn from his father’s 
account-book : 

“DEAR MOTHER,—When you git these few lines, 
your Bobby will be many miles from you. Father he 
treats me awful for threatening to run away; he'll 
wish he hadent some day. I am going to sea; I am 
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He enclosed this letter in a huge yellow envelope, 
and having directed it, he stole out by a round-abou; 
| wity to the post-office. Arrived there unperceived, }\, 
dropped it in the box, and then made his way out 01 
| the village across lots, as fast as his short legs would 
| carry him. 
| The nearest seaport to Bobby’s residence was dis 
| tant about seven hundred miles. Bobby proposed to 
walk this distance. He had a twenty-five cent picc 
| in his pocket with which to pay his expenses. 

By the time he had gone five or six miles his boyish 
enthusiasm began to cool a little. This was a grav: 
matter, for without it he.realized that his runaway 
courage would not last. At first he had travelled ra) 
idly, being very much afraid that his father would 
come afterhim. As night drew near, he travelled con 
| siderably slower, and felt very much afraid his father 

wouldn't come after him. 

When it was dark he crawl d under a haystack in « 
| field, and tried to go to sleep; but he could not slee; 

Visions of his afflicted mother rose up before him. H« 
imagined that he saw her reading his letter. Hy 
thought he could see the look of agony on her fac« 
and hear her sobs and wailings as she realized that 
her only boy was gone. 

And then he thought of his little sister Katie, anc 
| her distress when she should find out that “Brother 
Bobby” had left her. 

Deluded boy! At the very moment when he bega 
| his sad meditations under the haystack his “afflicted 

parents were toasting their feet before an open tir: 
and discussing the best means of punishing the truant 
| when he should return. 

“Of course he'll be comin’ back when he gets tired 
and hungry,” said the unsentimental mother. 

“He'll be here inside of twenty-four hours,” said 
the father. 

Even small Sister Katy thought the same, and did 
not appear to have a bit more sentiment than the 
rest. 


At last morning came, and our young runaway 
crawled out from under the haystack tired and dis 
heartened. He was disenchanted of a sailor’s life al 
ready. But at the same time he could hardly mak« 
up his mind to go back. His father had not been 
punished enough yet, he thought. 

Uncertain what to do, he approached a house not 
far off to try and procure something to eat. 

“I'd like to git a loaf of bread,” he said to a big, 
red-faced woman, who came to the door in answer to 
his knoek. 

“You would, hey?” said the lady. 
many a person in the same fix. 
an’ tramps is plenty. 
stout chap like you.” 

“I didn’t want you to give it to me,” said Bobby; 
“Td pay for it.” j 

“You would, would you?” said the woman. “S’pos 
in’ you show me your money before I climb down 
cellar.” 

Bobby put his hands into his pockets, and then hx 
discovered tlfit his money was gone; he must havi 
lost it when he crawled under the haystack. He tried 
to explain this to the woman. 

“A likely story that is!” said she; “you never had 
no money. Be off, now, right away. Go!” 

Bobby walked away dejected. He went back to the 
haystack and hunted for his money, but he could not 
find it. Then his courage forsook him. He sat down 
in the road, very disconsolate, feeling “ke Caius Ma 
rius amid the ruins of Carthage. 

Suddenly he heard the sound of wheels, and looking 
up, he beheld his father and mother and sister Katy 
riding towards him in the old family buggy. 

Overjoyed, he sprang to his feet. He expected his 
mother and sister to scream with delight and wel 
come him to their arms. 

“Aha! trying to run away, was ye? This is the 
way you treat your pairents, is it?” cried Mrs. Hotch 
kiss. 

The father said nothing, but Bobby saw him stop 
the horse and get out of the buggy, and he had reason 
to guess what his silence meant. In a second the 
rough blacksmith had his boy by the collar. Then he 
bounced him up and down in the road, and twitched 
him about by one ear, and then by the other. 

“We’re a-goin’ over to your Uncle John’s,” said 
Mr. Hotchkiss, ‘‘and I'll jist fix you se you'll stay put 
while we’re gone. See here, Mis’ Birchard,” he called 
to the red-faced woman, who had come down to the 
road to see what the matter was, “this is my son. 
He’s been tryin’ torun away, and I’ve jest catched 
him. If you'll set him to work in the house, and keep 
an eye on him till I come back, I’ll give ye half a do! 
lar.” 

“Well, I never!’ said Mrs. Birchard. 
your boy, Mr. Hotchkiss? 
But LU see to him.” 

Poor Bobby! if there was anywhere in the world 
that he liked to go, it was to his Uncle John’s. And 
there he was, in shame and disgrace, guarded by « 
red-faced woman, who set him in a corner of her 
kitchen and kept him paring and cutting apples «I! 
day. 

Bobby returned safely. 
unsentimental and cold. 

“Weren't you worried, mother?” he asked. 

“T never had a doubt that you would come back, 
and be wiser,” she replied. 

“Nor I,” said his sister. 

His father said nothing at all. 

Bobby looked at the patches on his knees, and 
thought of the silver buckles that might have been 
there, but he never sings “‘sea-songs”’ now in the hear 
ing of others. They recall disaster. He helps lis 
father manfully, and is preparing for some good work 
in life by being a faithful scholar in the district 
school, 


“T guess there’s 
Bread’s scarce now, 
I’ve nothin’ to give away to a 


“Then that’s 
Wouldn’t a thought it 


He had found the world 


Jerr. L. HARBOUR. 


—_— 
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potatoes. 
it wasn't 
“Oh 


Mr. RICHARDS was in the cellar sortin 
A friend called in to see him, and asked i 
hard work to keep at that business all day. ‘¢ 
no,” he said, “but it’s a great strain on the juds- 
ment.” 


ENGLISH at the Universities. 
ate (reading out)—Will this do, Gus? “Mr. Si 
yresents his compliments to Mr. Jones, and finds !\ 


First Undergrad. 


Mr. Smit! 





oing to the West Indee ilands. When I come home, 
will bring you a shawl; I sha’n’t bring pa nothing. 
Tell little Sister Katie not to cry. Good-by! 





| tendent,’””’ whose department comprises several dis- 





“BoBBY,” 


ce a cap which isn’t mine. So if you have @ ©: 
| which isn’t his, no doubt they are the ones.” 

| ond Undergraduate~Oh yes! First-rate!—Zonden 
| Punch. 
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A FRIENDLY TURN. 


One evening while the Brownies played | 
In merry troops through forest shade, 
The more sedate or sober kind 

To graver matters turned their mind, 
Said one: **The people who reside 
Around us in the country wide, 

Both old and young, are in distress, 
As one may see by face and dress. 
Their skin defaced by cnaps and cracks, 
Their garments eaten from their backs, 
Besmeared with scurf, bereft of hair, 
While yet the bloom of youth is there, 





And care must guide the action, toc, 
For only purest kind will do. 

Nor trusting all to cotton fields, 
The tropic fruit its portion yields. 
The cocoa-nut they break or boil, 
And from it draw the richest oil. 
And thus peculiar, as you see, 

In all its parts and purity, 

No rotting ‘free,’ or ‘uncombined,’ 
Injurious alkali you find. 

Now independent let us play 

A friendly part, as best we may. 
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They mope along their joyless way 
With heavy hearts, from day to day. 
You ask the cause? I tell you plain : 
The sort of water they obtain 

Is like the granite whence it springs. 
And they must use those noxious things 
Of which they chance to hear or read, 
‘To soften water to their need. 

The sad effects of such a mean, 
Destructive compound soon are seen ; 
The home, where peace and joy should 

reign, 

Becomes a lazar-house of pain. 

The baby creeps about the floor 

With scabby head and body sore. 
Through slavish toil the parent goes 
With chappy hands and pimpled nose, 
While garments of the richest style 
Are eaten through with acids vile, 

As if the rats ran short of bread, 

And turned to gnaw the cloth instead.” 
Another spoke: *tOur course is clear. 
No other kind of soap is here, 

And while these notions people try 
They’ll suffer from the alkali. 

Their sole relief and only hope 

Is found in using Ivory Soap; 

That millions through nation claim— 
In water soft and hard the same 
From deepest well or shallow rill, 
Performs its cleansing wonders still ; 
This famous kind we should convey 
To every home without delay.” 

**T know a place,” a listener cried, 
‘**Where all may soon be well supplied. 
Then round the country, high and low, 
Distribute cakes where’er we go.” 
Another promptly made reply : 
‘‘We’ll neither borrow, steal, nor buy ; 
[ have the secret of the trade, 

And know how Ivory Soap is made. 
From cotton seed of Southern lands 
They take the oil with skilful hands. 








Our mystic power at once apply, 

And not on other hands rely. 

While some make cottonseed their care, 

Let some to tropic groves repair. 

The cocoa-ruts and kegs of oil 

We'll bring, however hard the toil, 

And where the men in forest shade 

Prepare the potash for the trade 

A caldron rests in arch of stone, 

And there we'll meet ere night hath 
flown, 

And making Ivory Soap pursue, 

In every way, the method true.” 


Well pleased with this, away they fly 
To find at once a large supply. 

While some to cotton fields depart, 
To distant forests others start, 

And up the trees for many feet 

They clamber at a fever heat, 

Each striving hard with might and main 






















































The choicest kinds of nuts to gain. | 

Then miles around them, east and west, 

The barrows were in service pressed, 

Along the dusty road to reel, 

With creaking frame and groaning 
wheel, 

And when some old concern gave out, 

Still undismayed, with spirit stout, 

And mystic strength, like giants strong, 

They rolled their heavy loads along. 

By hook and crook, as best they could, 

In time they reached their native wood, 

When casks were found to serve their 
need. 

The oil was pressed from nuts with 
speed, 

And then within the forest shade 

A crackling fire was quickly made 

That forking round the caldron rose 

To startle birds from deep repose, 

And smoke them out of leafy bowers, 

To fill with cries the midnight hours. 





Or ‘free’ alkali we leave behind, 
Which quickly rots or burns its sign 
On human skin and garments fine.” 
Thus all the secrets of the trade 
Were carried out, till nicely made 
The Ivory Soap upon the ground 
On every side was piled around, 
For scarce one batch aside they threw 
Before the pot was filled anew, 
Until the whole supply they brought 
In pure and perfect soap was wrought. 
Nor even then from work withdrew, 
By halves the Brownies nothing do, 
For round the country far and wide, 
The people were that night supplied. 
They found it laid on window sills, 
In tubs, and sinks, and bureau tills; 
Through broken pane, or splintered 
wall, 
The cakes were shoved by fingers small. 
And soon a change was noticed: there 
In cleaner clothes and faces fair. 




















Then none had need to idle stand, 

As work was there for every hand. 
While some their loads of fuel bring, 
Some watch the caldron in a ring, 

To guard against an over-boil, 

Or add a fresh supply of oil. 
While others still, with thoughtful mind, 
Their wisdom and their skill combined, 
Preparing molds wherein to run 

The snowy cakes when all was done. 
Said one, who kept the mode in sight 
Of how to manufacture right: 

‘‘Let no essential be forgot, 

But wash the soap with water hot, 











That no excess of ‘uneombined,’ 





No longer compounds were employed, 

For water hard no more annoyed ; 

No more were seen the scabby heads, 

Or finest garments all in shreds ; 

No more unsightly pimples rose 

To mar the grace of cheek or nose ; 

No more the chaps or scaly crust 

Made people wish themselves in dust. 

For, from the infant on the breast, 

To those who neared their final rest,— 

For rich and poor, the great and small, 

Found Ivory Soap had cleansed them 
all. 

And thus the Brownies of the wood 

Maintained their reputation good. 
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Fully illustrated, 
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To obtain Government Lands free—that are suitable 
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ING PATTERNS, Designs of / 
Outlines, Strips, a Vines, et 
Price List of Floss, Arrasine, f 
STRUCTION BOOK and B 1S © iT Al OG l i 
above) containing over 1700 Hlustrations, 
Outfit by mail for $1.00, I XTRA STAMPING 





lose ' s, 
x of Vowd ery Pade 

. Ix- 
Qnentioned 
We send this 
PATTERNS :— 












Morning Glories, We, Apple Lloss« Shear of 
Vheat, lie. Cluster of Stravt jet-me- 
nots, loc. Calla Lily, le. d Lilies 
lie. Outline Design, wee. G s, Lic 

Sprig of Sumac, lac. Poppie c. 
ment 


SPECIAL OFFER :—Eve 
for J. 


$2.00. / INGALL Ls, Lynn, Mass. 


READ THIS! 
NEW STYLES OF HUMAN HAIR 


Of our own invention and manufacture, just out. 








On pater of order with aie pen rs will send 
8 to your address in any place in the U.S. 
Sxamination and approval before risking 


for 


your 


— + 

ompadour, Lisbon, Sea Foam, and other 
waeen, all warranted natural curl and to withstand 
dampness. 





Switches in all shades and sizes, Wigs, Front- 
pieces, etc. Send for circular to 
JOHN MEDINA, 
463 Washington Street, BOSTON, M ASS. 


See last page of YOuTH’s COMPANION HOLIDAY NUM- 
RER, December 11, 1884. 



















On receipt of 1. 75 
Elegant But- ton 


Kid, Goat, or Glove Top K 
vertised before. 


OR 





With the vast natural resources and beautiful climat 
America, it seems perfectly fitting that this industry, w 


oothold in our land. 

Raw Silk commands from $4 to $8 per pound, 
coons and floss silk, $1 to $1.50 per pound: 
two acres of land, which will viel 
of leaves are required to make | pe vund of fresh cocoons, 
1,765 pounds. Dried cocoons of 3 
and the Bivolton Silkworm produce s two crops a year. 
ing a crop are as follows: Labor, $129: other expenses, 


accordi 


ew American ind make the following 


for 1 year, all fully a. any address, for $2. 


TWO DOLLAR. COLLECTION “a 
on the subject of Silk Culture. 


“seg 
ng and instructive, 
the industry of Silk rais ing 








Mention size wanted. 


SILK OULTURE 1 


THE INDUSTRY FOR THE MILLIONS. 


prone uted almost exclusively in foreign countries, ‘should be 


40 mulberry trees wi 
ad about 0.000 pounds of leaves. 


ood quality are worth $2 per pound, or $1, 


would leave $1,016, on 2 acres of land in 1 month's time, and 2 crops a year can be produced, 
taken from reports of those who have had actual experience in the business 
To enable Cpogeante of be einne ze to experiment in Silk raising, ata mere trifling cost, and to encourage this 
extremely liberal offer 
2? 40 Mulberry Trees, 
text-book, and the Racine 


ONLY § $1.75 A PAIR. | 
USUALLY RETAILED AT $2.75. 


we will send you by mail, postage paid, one pair Ladies’ 
HOLES, either in 
These are much better goods than we ad- 


Boots, WORKED BUTTON 
id, Foxed. 
Address 


* Pie. CONSUMERS’ BOOT AND SHOE CO., No. 1 COLUMBIA STREET, 


BOX 3305, BOSTON, MASS. 








e that nature has given to 
hich heretofore has been 
gaining a strong 
ey. and co- 
1 grow well on 


About 16 pounds 
which would yielc sons 


ing to its ¢ 











176, 
The expenses of produe- 
$351; all not exceeding $160. 


“4 to 6 inch; 


. DORR & CO., Seed Growers, 669 Fourth St., Des Moines, la. 


Deducting this from $1,176 
These figures are 


100 Silkworm eggs; complete 
Agritculturist, a splendid monthly 
The Agriculturist will contain 12 good articles, interest- 
It will be worth alone more than $2 to anyone interested in 


“Of course I’ve got the correct time! 
Mine’s a Waterbury!” 


EVERY WATCH WARRANTED. 


For sale by all Dealers. Ask your Jeweler for it. 
The cheapest time-keeping Watch in the World! 
GEO. MERRITT, Gen’l Selling Agent, 
52 Maiden Lane, 





NEW YORK CITY. 





